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THE EVOLUTION OF WID PROGRAMME- FROM THE 


MARGIN TO T 3 CENTRE 


C.P. SUJAYA 


The imperative of women's development in 
India's post independence era is rooted in the Consti- 
tution. Equality of the sexes before the law was 
one of. the most’ ‘important fundamental rights (Article 14). 
All discriminatory practices on the basis of sex were 
to be abjured (Article 15), yet, in the very same 
Article, the Constitution legitimised positive discri- 
_mination in favour of women and children by the State 
(Article 15(3) ). Tt was*the basic promise of the 
framers of the Constitution that "special provisions" 
were necessary for the benefit of women to ensure that 
they could successfully claim the fundamental right to 
equality. .It is significant, that, along similar lines, 
while Article 15(1) prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of caste, Article 15(4) empowers the State to 
make special provisions for Scheduled Castes. ‘'.Scheduled 
Tribes and socially and educationally backward classes. 


The evolution of development planning for. : 
women, therefore, ‘was strongly influenced: by the 
concept of women as a distinct category, for whom 

' special and separate programmes were to be formulated. 
Social Welfare services were seen as appropriate to 
tacki= ‘the endem!.c' robles of women such as illiteracy, 
poor health and malnutrition (of both women and 
children), vulnerability to social ills :and general 
Bbackwardness and igncrance, It is important ‘to note 
the difference in concepts between "social services" 
cand “Social Welfare Services" in the 50's. Sooial | 
services, in its broadest allocative definition, 
included the subjects of education, health, housing, 
labour welfare, rehabilitation of displaced persons, 
welfare of Backward Classes and Social Welfare, 

Secial Welfare Services, on the other hand in a more 
limited context, are services aimed at vulnerable groups 
such as women, children, the handicapped etc., Duby 
(1973) divides them intc the following categories: 
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_¥Paper presented at Sakthi Workshop 
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Bees Socially underprivileged groups ©€.9e, 235 gam al 
widows, unmarried mothers, women in moral dangers 
the aged and infirm. 


ta Women and children. 


36 Socially maladjusted e.g.beggars, prostitutes, 
delinquents, newly discharged persons from 
correctional and other institutions. ; 


4. Physically and mentally handicapped persons. 


By. Economically underpriviledged, such as destitutes 
| and the unemployed. 


In the first Five Year Plan, Rs. 340 crores 
were allocated to the head Social Services, out of a 
total Plan allocation of Rs. 2069 crores, forming 16.4% 
of the total Plan outlay. The biggest chunk of Rs. 152 
crores was earmarked for education, about Rks.100 crores 
for medical and public health service, Rs. 49 crores for 
housing, fs. 29 crores for backward classes (including 
SC/ST) and nearly Rs. 7 crores for labor and labor 
welfare. The first Plan also made a provision of Rs. 4 
crores for assistance to voluntary social welfare 
organisations, so that "Their work can be expanded and 
devetailed into the national development programmes". 
There was, as yet no national administrative infrastru- 
cture *o provide the welfere services to \omen. During 
the first Five Year Plan, school feeding schemes were 
started in order to counter the malnutrition problems 
ef young children. Maternity and Child Health Centres 
were planned in response to the needs of mothers and 
children, in view of the high maternal and infant morta- 
lity rates prevalent. The official health and education 
agencies in the State were -xpected to achieve wide 
coverage of women without any separate machinery being 
instituted to focus on the special needs and problesm 
of malnourished mothers, maternal morbidity, female 
illiteracy and school drop-out etc., a position, which, 
by and large, exists even today. On the other hand, 
the setting up of the various protective, correctional 
and rehabilitative institutions for those who were 
socially handicapped, or vulnerable, as required by 
various statutes, was seen as squarely falling into. 
the mandate of Government agencies, such as the Direc- 
torates of Social Welfare, Correctional Services, 
Social Defence etc, Examples are the "homes" and other 
institutions under the Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act (1956), the various Chilaren's Acts, the Probation 
of Offenders' Act, Beggary Prevention Acts etc, 


An Lilo 4 Cdk COrntiadiction or divergence 
surfaces at this point. On the one hand, the special 
attention given to the needs and problems of women 
to enable them to enjoy and exercise their Constitu- 
tional equality of status has strengthened the "Social 
nature of the Constitution as a document, containing, 
as it does, important policy statements. The thrust 
for women's equality is a part of the overall thrust 
contained in the Constitution: towards economic and 
social justice. Besides the fundamental rights to 
equality before the law guarantesd to women, and the 
ban on discrimination in respect of employment on the 
grounds of sex laid down in Articles 14,15 and 16, 
the Constitution contains provisions such as equal 
pay for equal work for men and women, protection of the 
health and strength of men and women workers, just 
‘and humane conditions of work and maternity relief. 

-On the other hand, a review of the wide variety of 
approaches and. strategies adopted in the 4 decades succ- 
eeding the adoption of the Constitution, to translate 
these goals into policies. and programmes show ‘that the 
centrality of women's existence in the’ country's 
development scenario has not so far been recognized, 
"Women in development" policy debate has undergone a 
process of organic growth and qualitative change, as 
evidenced from the purely "welfare" approaches of the 
early fifties giving way to the questions about status 
and opportunities and legal. rights raised in the 
seventies, along with the new. participatory, approaches 
“to women's dew lopment. fn the.early stages of the . 
“centralised planning process, women weré treated as 
“recipients of welfare measures and doles, ‘They were 
-‘classed as dn under privileged group and tagged on 

with scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other “weaker 
sections" of society, | Women were -seen as. "consumers" 
Of government doles, . hand -outs, charity. and essential 
services, covering the wide range of "products" such 

as education, nutrition, health-care, skill training 
and even Instituionalisation. "Women were viewed as 
‘vulnerable, weak, unskilled ana incapable of standing 
on their own feet without outside help. and intervention. 
The perception of womens’ vulnerability and weakness 
rose not so much out of the socio-economic context, 

in terms of landholding, caste and class, but more out 
of a notion that women, especially when they suffered 
from social disabilities such as widowhood, spinsterhood, 
destitution and abandonment, were lesser beings in the 
household", Where women were fortunate enough in 
having the support of a male in the household, that 

is, the husband,: her role was seen as a supplemental 
one, helping the man who, was the. bread winner in the 
rae It then fell on her to be responsible for the 
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| eds, its health 
care of the child, its nutritiona ible for the internal 


etc. Besides, she was ria risen diate an CAveunmeaned 
management of the house. 


Neen igned to meet 

interventions were des iin 
Sai ee unnae the Community mintbtinins tips gk: ‘ 
therefore, we see women taking up ar aE the 
kitchen gardening, home-science app pear Cont 4mm 
kitchen, such as preparation of nutr Ls. tied Moi seed 
pickles, jellies etc. Lessons imparte dckbre dean’ 
basics of hygiene, home-sanitation, food- 


communications etc, 


t 

‘The removal of normal barriers to women’s a 
participation in political, economic and eSpace | hapa 
‘ties, through enactment of progressive legis rei es 
itself did not succeed in bringing about significan 
changes in women's participation in the cere one 
process. The Constitutional and legal framework re) 4 
| equality could not convert womens! historically disad- 

antaged positions into one of equality or equal 

See reel It failed because adequate attention 
was not paid to the identification of the roots of 
inequality and to attacking the structural infirmities 
and defects which led to women being unequal partners 
in the development process. 


The "welfare": approach being severely limited 
in its scope anda coverage, other direct interventions 
in areas like health, nutrition, education etc. were 
introuuced. This was based On a tacit assumption that 
the "gender neutral" approaches could not succeed in 
effectively reaching services to women. Theoretical 
equality had to be bolstered with a set of special 
measures for women, The Committee on the Status of 
Women in India had observed in 1974 that "though women 
do not constitute a minority numerically, they are 
acquiring the features Of one, by the inequality of 
Class, status and power-therefore special temporary 
measures may be necessary to transfer dejure into 
defacto equality". The Poverty alleviation programmes 
Of the seventies saw a great deal of attention focussed 
on interventions to deal with the Problems of poor 
women. Women-specific projects were attempted in such 
areas as literacy, nutrition, bopulation control etc, 


These projects and Schemes remained m 
development efforts, arginal to mainstream 


Another approach or Strategy much talk 
ed abo 
ears is the “integrationist" approach a 


tional Women's Decade (1975-1985) 
and debated in the United Na Roce 


the Mexico and Copenhage: World Conference. The question 
can pe raised as to why women need to be inte sgrated in 
the processes of development, when the over-whelming 
majority of pe r women; who’ form a large part of our 
working force, are already working for survival, and 
are fully engaged in economic activities. Their being 
asked to take on more burdens is therefore unthinkable, 
as their working day consists of as long as 12-14 
hours. The combination of the productive and reprodu- 
ctive roles of the woman, leads’ to her carrying a 
double burden, "Integration" however, makes sense when 
we consider the fact that the economic contribution 
made by the women goes largely unrecognized as a result 
Of which her needs are rarely taken into consideration 
-when.planning programmes or in project. design. 
"Integration" therefore. should lead to certain strate- 
gies being followéd which take into account the parti- 
cular characteristics of women as members of the labour 
force. However, it is a fact that the Nintegratic 
approach. has not been correctly followed or inte eted 
in all sectors, sometimes leading to isolated efforts 
at involving women in certain BE neal and activities 
only. 3 


Another pervasive debate. on: peltey' options 
centres round the treatment of women as a special 
interest group, as an alternative of sefuring for women 
a fair share of the general -programmes. Many have 
criticised the lack of understan tings, the neglect and 
the apathy shown to’ women's issues in general develop- 

ment administration, On “he other hand, treatment 
of women as G4 Spécsai” group for the purpose of 
formulating "women--specific" programmes, has also come 
an TOF a Oréat deal. of criticism, on the’ ground that 
these programmes have marginalised women, wigst they 
are ill- equipped. 3 . 


The failure of many programmes, either "general 
development", or "women specific" has been increasingly 
attributed to a lack of attention on the part of the 
policy planners +o the formation of "receiving mechani- 
sms", as the empnrasis always has been on the shaping of 
an. efficient "delivery system" it was felt that 
policies, converted into programmes, either area-— 
specific or beneficiary-oriented, could not be imple- 
-mented on the grovnd,, without the women of the target 
group, (the povert:y households) being mobilised and 
made aware of the:.r own’ situation and the kind of 
changes intended ‘‘o be brought about by these programme 
interventions. ' Tkeré is therefore, now a greater 
stress, Ont a tear in the pre iecr Design itself, an 
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1 work on 
Organisational or a group base, ne ere ide pat 
Searet levels, for providing cohesion Pou inane nakide 
On one level, and for providing a forum 


-- economic activities on “1G OUWLEL s 


' ent 
The failure to see women's pies a a es 

Be faree yg Hokie sige: ted to marginalised 
(bp sg bi a Seg aah phate sa so well illustrated 
and peripheral activities is nowhere : Bata 

as in the case of agriculture ede cbene oo ae 
Women's work in agriculture and the crucia aS v5 Peake 
their contribution to agricultural developmen : 
acknowledged and accepted, But much of: this Le 
remains invisible, both in statistical work pro S; 
as well as to policy planners and formulators. The ‘ 
result is that women's acces to new and emergent tech- 
nologies has been very very marginal, whether it be 
the T&V systen, general agricultural extension, co- 
Operativisation of dairy programmes Green Revolution 
BoSine togtes Or anything also. The very large group 

f women agricultural labourers, (many of whom have 
also small plots of land of their own) remain one 
of the most, if not the most elusive, target groups, 
whether under IRDP, or NREP/RLEGP or DWCRA or the 
CSWB socio-economic or other programmes. The efforts 


their everyday working environment and which need 
efficient marketing and other inputs for ensuring success, 


The centrality of women's role in the economy, 
is that of a Producer, not a mere consumer or a reci- 
pient of government's welfare meacures. It is on women 
aS a producer that we have to focus On, which entails 


Such as land, Capital, training, skills, credit, legal 
rights, etc, The several approaches adopted since 
Independence towards women's development, have not fully 
come to grips with this centrality. The result is a 
Proliferation of Programmes with no coherent framework 
to address the multisectoral and multi~dimensional 


: 


spatially. With the coming into existence ‘of the 
Central Sec:cial Welfare Board, programmes. for women, 
children and the handicapped received a boost. The 
Board was to be: given a great deal of autonomy: indeed 
.the very rationale: for it--being set up outside the 
Central Secretariat was to enable it to act as a catalyst 
in promoting and strengthening voluntary action in 

the field. Shortly after the setting up of the Central 
Board, Boards were.set up in the States and Union 
Territories as well.,. The Central Social Welfare Board 
has, thus a .fairly extensive field net-work and infra- 
structure. Its importance lay primarily in the fact 
‘that. when it was set up, there was no Ministry or 
Department in the Central Secretariat for Social Welfare. 
The Board was, therefore, the first national Machinery 
set. up.-by. the. por ernmerse of India for thé advancement 

of women. | | 


i: “The Paneiions, ana wy heerieee of the goed 

were. to assess the needs and requirements of social 
welfare organisations; to perform the role of co- 
ordination vis-a-vis the Central and State Ministries 

funding social welfare activities; to evaluate the 
programmes and projdécts of the aided agencies; to — 
promote social welfare organisations on a voluntary | 
‘basis in-places where none exist; and to render finan- 
cial aid to deserving organi gations or institutions. 


Over the Beary & cecades of its existence, 

the Board has tended ‘to concentrate on ‘the last-named 
objective/function to. the almost complete exclusion . 

of the giving k>dy; The catalytic processes it should 
have zreleased- or generated in order to build up voluntary 
effort in women and child development have failed to 
take place. The Board funds a variety of programmes 
to be implemented through voluntary organisations. 
These cover education for school drop outs. vocational 
training, child-care socio-economic programmes, welfare 
of children of less privileged groups, nutrition, grant- 
in-aid for general welfare, family and child welfare, 
mahila mandals,. awareness generation camps, crimes 
against women, ‘counselling etc. These schemes have 
tended to. become rigidly. defined blue prints over the 
years, with very little flexibility and capacity to 
adopt to local needs. The schemes have become an end 
in themselves and not ameéeans for achieving well- 
defined goals such as gender equality, enpowerment. 
of women, building up confidence and awareness etc. 
The pre-eminent position that the Board held as the 
sole national implementing machinery ‘for women's 
advancement and devalopment, no longer exists. With 
the coming into being of a Central Ministry for 


8. 


even the 

salar eet doa la Ae ag ee ts tees eroded. 
functional autonomy of the oarc * Weli#ite Boden aeota- 
The Chairman of the Central Socia koe Matter wee 
ined of having to seck pesuission ithin the scope of 
were previously considered to be with lier established 
the Board. This departure from the big own, develop 
convention whereby the Board could, on its oh 
programmes which were within the limits setou 

Government’ s 
itself, was resented by the Board. The oF dao 
presence dwarfed the personality and the image es 
Board and its schemes., Since new programmes rei es a 
launched by the Board only by following the detaile 4 
time-consuming procedures laid down by the Governmen ’ = 
the tendency has been’ for it not to take up new programm 
Or to go in for modification, re-orientation, over- ae 
hauling, structural changes etc. in the existing programmes 
in keeping with grass-root demands, to any appreciable 
extent. Thus while approaches to rural development, 
delivery of services through extension systems, 
poverty and gender, .fenale-headed households, asset- 
creation for asset-poor or asset-less families, micro- 
centreprise development for women in the informal or 
subsistence sector etc have undergone evolutionary 
changes or have Surfaced as new concerns in the seventies 
and eighties, this ferment has scarcely touched the 
form and content of the Central Social Welfare Board 
(with one or two exceptions). This has resulted in the 
Sapping of the initiative of the local Organisations 
to whom local needs proviced the main rationale for 
progre:me formulation, 


. The setting up of the Board in LED however, 
did represent "an important step in the policy of 


for fostering social development ana change, 


_ The Community Development Programme was another 
national movement initiated by the Government in 
19S). One component of the CD programme was the 
Applied Nutrition Programme, consisting of nutrition 
education, food Production, Pre-school children feeding 
mahila mandals, and Provision of nutritious feeding : 
to pregnant or nursing mothers, There was considerable 


the CD picgrane c centres around prevailing middle- 
class concepts of women's role as. a house-wife, a 
maintainer of family health, nutrition and welfare. 
Women's productive roles were not perceived, though 
her capacity to earn "supplementary" income was recog- 
nised ina very limited way, as. for example, from 
kitchen gardens, sewing, fruit processing, crafts, 
embroidery etc. lLand-based activities such as crop 
husbandry, dairying, fisheries, small animal husbandry 
etc, were not seen: in the women's context, or the fact 
that very large numbers of women.were already working 
in these employment systems. This led to a stereo- 
typed approach ‘to the whole question of vocational and 
skill training for.women, especially the illiterate 
and assetless women, and to. the emergence of the concept 
of "suitable" trades and vocations for women, 


The shift in approach from looking at women 
as a part of the "welfare" constitutency to seeing then 
as aétors in the "development" scenario took place ain 
the seventies. In fact, there is a widely held perception 
that the "Women's question" had been almost forgotten 
during the first 3 decades of post independence in 
India, or at best, it had been subsumed under the 
general -rubric of social welfare; and that it surfaced 
forthe first time in the TO" Ss This coincided with 
various political and socio-economic developments which 
took place in this decade, both in the country and’ 
outside. "It had become increasingly Clear that the 
Consitutional promises -f equality did not mean much 
unless basic assumptions regarding social power and 
control were challenged. _ During the late sixties and 
early seventies many older women's organizations.. 
which had become relatively inactive following the end 
of the freedom struggle, began ‘a new phase of activity 
marked by increasing interaction and cooperation with 
one another. This time, their’ focus was not only on 
mobilising women, but on understanding and attacking 
the. sources of their oppression. In addition, newer 
‘efforts towards forming organisations with women | 
as leading protagonists occurred in a large number. 
of.situations. The political and organisational unrest 
of the late sixties gave these efforts room for growth. 


The publication of the report of the Committee 
on the Status of Women in India coincided with the 
beginning of the International Women's Decade. There - 
was, in the Decade, a growing body of evidence unearthed 
by grass-roots research on the situation sof Indian 
Women and the type of changes taking place in their 
lives, which showed that the assumption ‘that: women ? 
. had been left far behind in the “development process" 


Paps 


| 24d was to bring 
and ‘that therefore, what was neede not the whole 


yee u 
them back into the "mainstream pag the very. processes 


» ‘The reality was that,some ©O Eat 
ee ne itself has marginalised @ae freee Y 
impacted on women. “omen, in this sense, ? 
reealy excluded from development Shevie Pa ee nee 
victims of development. How could we th n Eb aan ia 

women in development" when "“develapmenk Dek joes 
adverse for women and their livelihoods? n : : 

Third World woman activist - leader, who was Hein das) 
ainvolved in the International Women's Decade (! ~ 2 

and the various international conferences and meetings, 
looked back to that period to question the phrase : 
"integrating women in development" and to substs tu e 

it with" empowering women for social change o:' att 

India, the knowledge of "the contradictions that appear 
when policies aimed at achieving gender equality have 

to be pushed within social structures which are based 

On unegual power and resource base” was present even 

in the beginning of the Decade. This dilemma still 
continues, as a major contradiction between WID inte- 
grationist rhetoric and the ground reality. 


In terms of policy statements, the Sixth Plan 
chapter on women constituted a break through. While 
the earlier Plans had emphasised social disabilities 
and the need for special programmes, the Sixth Plan 
emphasised the potential of women to become agents 
Of development and the need to boost her self-image 
and sclf-confidence., In terms of programming, area 
deveiopment and spatial schenes in the rural sector 
were replaced by individual beneficiary- orientéda | 
programmes. The links between gender ana poverty were 
Operationalised through earmarking a special component 
for women in the anti-poverty programm:s such as 
TRYSEM, IRDP etc, The earlier exclusive emphasis on 
health, education and social welfare services for 
women gave way to a recognition of the centrality of 
woman aS a productive worker. The emphasis therefore 
shifted ta economic Opportunities for women. The links 
between survival needs of the household and women's 
work were revealed in a profusion of micro=studies, 
The importance Of subsistence work sectors such as 
dairying, fisheries, sericulture, forestry, handlooms, 
handicrafts, khadi and village industries Ste< for 
Supporting womens' livelihoods gradually came to be 
appreciated, Certain new, hitherto untouched areas 
_ such as women and violence, came to the forefront, 

based on amass of evidénce of the growing trend of 
Crimes against women, Emphasis was also placed on 
basic needs. and support services for women such as 

fuel, fodder, water, chila care, transport, housing etc. 


ell. 


The new knowledge, nowever didino” fully 
translate itselr into ihe.necessary changes to be 
carried out in programme. design. Much of the dead weight 
Of ideology, attitudes, biases, and ethos inherited 
from the past is still being carried round by the 
implementing machinery of the Government and its 
extension agencies.’ While non-government organisations 
have fully involved. themselves in issues relating to 
gender equality and the non-government sector is always 
an uneasy one, and very susceptible to disturbances 
in the external environment. Even as the Seventh 
Plan document, for the first time, devotes an entire 
section to the: involvement of voluntary organisations' 
in development, statutory restrictions, Enquiry . 
Commissions, tax laws accounting formalities etc. emanate 
as visible sign of the State's power and dominance. 


Evidence of lingering biases and stereo types 
shows up in the choice of trades for TRYSEM - by 
and large, women are still taught sewing, tailoring, 
embroidery, knitting, garment-making etc. The number 
of TRYSEM trained women who were able to avail of 
bank finance and start their own production units was 
abysmally low, as a consequence of the restricted 
choice of skills taught. Pre-conceived notions about 
the importance of family, strategies and the house-hold 
approach impact adversely an the programmes aimed at 
poor women within poor households such as IRDP & DWCRA. 
Though there has been quantitative improvement in. 
coverage of women follow‘ng the 30% reservation in 
IRDP, the impact in terms of incrementai income to the 
women and its sustainability is quite doubtful. In 
DWCRA, lack of appreciation of the effectiveness of the 
collectivity of women as a programme strategy has left 
the groups weak. It is important’ to note that by 
and large, the field machinery responsible for 
‘implementing the anti-poverty programmes is the same 
cadre of extension workers (including the women workers) 
inherited from the Community Development era. Their 
re-orientation, skill upgradation etc. have remained 
by and large a neglected subject. Earlier biases ~ 
against support services for women (such as child care) 
being seen as either a welfare activity 2r a consumption 
| expenditure, has resulted in child care and other 
basic needs/supports still being seen as marginal 
to women's productive or income earning programmes/ 
schemes. Even where, as in NREP, RLEGP etc. the 
provision for child care on work sites exists in the 
programme design, in implementation it has turned out 
to be a non-starter. Centralising tendencies in 
directing womens' development from within the Government 
structure have a contradictory effect of marginalising 
the women's cnuestion. "Special mechanisms and 


Pe Oe 


a omen 
machineries set up to advance the te eatins WOBVET 
very often have the opposite result o of women can 
as a "special category".. the true cone oF ee 
be furthered only if a holistic view o dee sane. 
producer, reproducer, manager, opinion meray eh Sol IE 
unity leader etc. is developed and all ey ews 
and Departments of the Government of India Aes lets 
mandated to include women in their agencies a Pp 


Of Action". 3 


Tt is essential to underscore, in conclusion 
that women.are not a homogenous group nor are they 
a specific "class, caste, race or community". Their 
situation depends on the socio-economic context in 
which they are placed. One of the possible dangers 
in moving women to centre-stage position is a homoge= 
nization that sweeps away specificities that should 
in reality, be respected. There is already, disturbing 
evicence that efforts to "mainstream" marginalised 
groups such as Adivasi women, through well-intentioned 
moves to formalise personal ana land laws of the 


‘ivorce etc. The Fisk of formalising Or making 
applicable the majority groups' laws on these commu- 
nities could sometimes be a "di sempowering" process, 
This, in turn, calls for a high degree of decentra~ 
lisation and local decision-making, not only in the 
context of womens' development, but in the total 
endeavour to reach "development" to aid. 
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RE--FATHERING 
OURSELVES: 
HEALING OUR 
RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH MEN AND 
THE MASCULINE 


e girl and the woman, in their new, 
Mae oc unfolding, will but in passing 
be imitators of masculine ways, good and 
bad, and repeaters of masculine profes- 
sions. After the uncertainty of such 
transitions it will become apparent that 
women were only going through the profvu- 
sion and the vicissitude of those (often 
ridiculous) disguises in order to cleanse 
their most characteristic nature of the 
distorting influences of the other sex. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Opening to the Conscious Feminine also reguires a new 
relation to the Father World, the realm of Life that 

contains men and the Masculine. For women, this includes 
Our personal fathers, husbands or lovers, sons, and brothers. 
It also encompasses our animus, the unconscious masculine 
element in our psyches, which can become a key to spiritual 
growth when it holds its Proper place in relation to our 
feminine egos. 


At another level, this realm contains the Father 
archetype, the transcendent image that exists Within and 
beyond the personal world of men. This includes both the 
Patriarchal (male-dominant) institutions of our society and 
their ruling patriarch, <~he Divine Masculine image we have 
been taught to think of as God. 


(In contrast to women, for men the Father World is the 
birthplace of ego identity. For them, it also would 


The Father World (also commonly known as "the real 
world") is for women the world of the Other. From the 
beginning, our love affairs with our fathers are typically 
complex ‘and convoluted, whatever their style. When we 
start to clarify and make Conscious their hidden 
dynamics, we take a major step toward Clarifying our 
relationships with all men, as well as with the Masculine 
principle. This is the beginning of re-fathering 
ourselves, 


Pe ke 


Like our mothers, ouxc fathers could not meet the 
more~than-human needs we projected onto them as children. 
Sometimes, sadly, they could not even mect the all-too- 
human needs as well, perhaps because of their own insuffi-~ 
cient parenting. So most of us have greatly wounded 
feelings in relation to our fathers, ranging from intense 
hatred to idealized adoration, and everything in between. 


To develop psychologically, we need to carefully 
examine these feelings and their ripple effects on our lives, 
We need to look closely at how we have owned and disowned 
our fathers! qualities, how we have identified with our 
fathers and become like them, how we have feared them, and 
how we have rebelled, 


For example, in one kind of relationship with a 
father, a loving daughter may have knowingly adopted some 
of his traits or even tried to fulfil a career wish that 
belonged to him. With a different dynamic, another daugh- 
ter may have veered off in the opposite direction simply 
to thwart her father's will. In the one case, she tries 
to live his unlived life; in the other, she tries to 
escape his influence. In both, she is .trapped in a 
dynamic that is determined by her (probably unconscious) 
intense feelings about him, not by her own adult choices. 


Our fathers ulso have great impact on how we 
experience our feelings of power and attractiveness as 
women. A father's anima (internal feminine irmaage) can be 
carried unknowingly by a daughter, giving her a sense of 
sway over him yet trapping hen in fire personal pictures 
of beauty and feminity. Alternatively, 6 father may 
devalue a daughter's style of feminity, criticizing her _ 
growing shapeiiness or her tomboyish ways and destroying. 
her budding feelings of self-confidence at a young age. 

She begins to yearn to be a woiman other than the one she is. 


Lacer.in lite, as we are attracted to lovers and 
mates, our fathers (now fully internalized within us) 
continue to affect our choices and behaviours. some 
women seek their fathers in other men, forever searching 
for the “one that got away". Others seek their fathers’ 
opposites, their shadow qualities, for these women are 
determined (even unknowingly) not to recreate the father- 
daughter relationship. / 


For instance, I know one woman whose father remains 
a very loving and involved presence in her Lite.) He as 
a great conversationalist who spent his life creating 
success in business and who highly values a knowledge 
of politics and history. For years, this woman has 
become involved with men who, unlike her father, 
remained unworldly and unaccomplished financially, and 
whose priority has been to develop their emotional and 
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t out her 
psychic abilities, In effect, she has pitied ge hs 
father's opposite, almost as if one man 
Enough in her life. 

> e 
For all these reasons and more, it 
begin to sort out the complesities OF yma ee eee ae fe 
relationship. Whether we are overly identi ih arene te 
fathers or overly rejecting, we are not free Udine wana 
remininity of our own until we detect his invis 
on our destiny. 


Her father and other father figures in a woman's 
life are also the source of her animus - the masculine 
element within. So re-fathering involves awakening and 
separating out this element in the UnCORSS1 GUESS hack beta 
analyst Andrew Samvels calls the animus the “inner ficure 
of man at work in a woman's psyche." 


These two archetvpes, or underlying universal 
psychological patterns, were uncovered by Carl Jung in 
his clients' dream and behaviors and- corroborated in. 
fairy tales and myths. He came to view them as basic 
building blocks in the human psyche, Jung used the terms 
animus and anima as they derive from the Latin animare, 
which means to enliven, because he believed they act like 
enlivening souls or spirits to men and women. 


it's essential to 


Jungian analyst John Sanford, in his book The 
Invisible Partners, explains that our animus is usually 
difficult to detect. Like mon who, identified primarily 
with the Masculine, Projyece: shewr femininity onto women, 
so women, consciously identified with the Feminine, | 
project our unconscious masculine side onto men, For this 
reason our animus appears to belong to someone else, such 
as a lover who appears to be the living image of "the 
perfect mate". Sanford calls these projected unconscious 
Clements "the invisible partners" in our male-female 
relationships. 


Sanford adds that if a4 woman projects onto a man 
her positive animus image — the Savior, hero, and 
Spiritual guide ~ she Overvalues him. If he docs the 
same ana sees her as his ideal woman, their projections 
Will march, and they will declare that they are “in love", 
In their fascination ana attraction, they may come to 
feel completed only through each other, remaining blind 
to the mechanism of projection that creates their 
reality. If, On the other hand, she brojects her 
negative animus image, he becomes a source of disappoin- 
tment, even betrayal; if he does the same, she becomes 
a "witch." This Shift often follows the initial phase 
Of a love affair, when the projections begin to burst, 


Me ey 


To begin to understand the role of animus~-projection 
in our relationshi»s with men is to begin to discriminate 
betwecn what is "in' here" and what is “our there." When 

we learn to own the masculine side of ourselves, developing 
our own source of autonomy and spirituality, we can begin 
to be free of emotional dependency on ian, 


There is a flip side to projection of the Masculine 
onto men: a woman's overidentification with the animus 
within. This necessary psycholocical stage is widespread 
among women today. In our efforts to be free of stereo- 
typed patterns of femininity, which stem from projecting 
all masculinity onto men and receiving their feliinine 
projections, we have adopted instead a "masculinized" way 
of coping, becoming "daughters of the patriarchy." 


The language to describe this phenomenon is unfortu- 
nately. simplistic. I believe, and lacks the depth we need 
+o accurately reflect the complexity of what is taking 
place. It is said that a woman with a highly devcloped 
animus becomes overly aggressive, intellectual, and | 
power-hungry in an effort to end patterns of passivity, 
dependency, and moodiness. In the 1960s, for -instance, 
many feminists wished to dispel the myth of biology as 
destiny and to prove women's capacities to think clearly, 
handle authority, end achieve what some men can achieve. 


| As a result, some women grew addicted to the heady 
rush of productivity, becoming workaholics and taking it 
upon themselves to be "“superwomen." They may sacrifice 
loving relationshins during chis time in order to develop 
their personal power. Others find that their relation~-. 
ships with men suf‘er from a loss of clear gender bounda- 
ries. Some observers have remarked that during the heyday 
of feminism, many men became more ireceptive”™, “nurturing”, 
and "sensitive" in response to women developing what men 
perceived as "masculine" ELaLess 


The light side of this, of course, is that, for. the 
first time in history, large numbers of women have had 
and will continue to have a tremendous impact on a 
patriarchal culture. Through a greater use of our wide- 
ranging capacities, we have begun to leave our mark on 
every field of endeavor. 


In addition, again for the first time, male--female 
relationships can become a vehicle for the growth of 
consciousness through an increasing understanding of 
projection and the withdrawal of those projections from 
our loved ones.. The suffering that results from unclear 
gender boundaries brings with it the exploration of 
deeper forms of love, and more meaningful connections 
that can emerge only after the anima~and animus~pro-~- 


jections have died, 
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When women no longer place the Masculine ee esate: 
Ourselves (on aman or on society), the animus os posseeacdl 
unconscious and we can no longer be called saab AeA 9 
Conversely, when men no longer place the Femini Che ee 
of themselves onto women, they are no longer in t 1 as ees 
of an unconscious anima. This, then, portends a bagi 2 
in our intimate relationships, as well as in spp erro alias dee): 
lives, And it calls upon us to develop a new language th 
goes beyond Jung's classification, which was more appro- 
priate for his time. 

We are in the midst of these psychological transitions 
today. Many women have emerged out of the unconscious 
Feminine into a more focused, active masculine style, 
However, the next step also has begun; women have begun to 
report feeling dissatisfied with the limits of these 
uew found ways, mourning our lost femininity. 


Jungian analyst June Singer calls this syndrome the 
sadness of the successful woman." It stems, she says, from 
losing touch with our femininity by giving priority to ) 
developing individual identity at the cost of relationship 
“values. Singer is not Proposing that women uncergo a 
regressive return to being full—time Caretakers; rather, 
she is suggesting that deep feelings of conflict will 
Crupt when life is one-sided, such as when the goals of 
Career do not validate the feminine Sele. 


This trend signifies a new stage in women's develop- 
ment. We can predict the becinning of the breakdown of 
animus-identification, and with it the beginning of 
emergence out of the Eather Worla@ and into Conscious 
Feminity. . 


I do not believe this developmental step in individuals 
1S age related, like the onset of puberty; however, I 
Chink it frequently coincides with midlife or a few years 
later, because it demands a certain kind of psychologicai 
maturity and a certain degree of Worldly success that 


In this section you Will find four poignant essays 
about women in the Father World, 


Linda Schierse Leonard's piece on redeeming the 
father explores her own personal work in this area, her 
6€fforts to recognize her entanglement in her father's 
Shadow qualities ana to free herself for a more conscious 
relationship to the Father World, The result, 
unforeseen to her initially, is her discovery of a new 


feminine Spirit, an internally derived source of 
authority, 
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Manisha Roy describes thc need for women to live out 
the animus stage, <s well as the dangers of becoming stuck 
in it. she points out that this cxplains the inner dynamics 
of certain social trends, such as role confusion in rcla- 
tionships, female-initiated divorce, feminism, and the baby 
boom arong baby boomers. And she suggests that the 
spiritual function of the animus, to guide the ego to 
reconnect With the Self, can be fulfilled by women today. 


Jane Wheelwright sees the breakdown of animus identifi--. 
Cation as a key gateway to devcloping conscious femininity. 
She notes that it often takes some kind of trauma to Wake 
up a woman from the status quo: a bodily crisis such as 
illness or post-partum depression, or a relationship 
crisis. Like Manisha Roy, she prescribes psychological 
work with a woman who can model and evoke new feminine 
patterns. 


Polly Young-Eisendrath tells how feminism awakened 
her to the nature of reality-making in a patriarchal 
culture, Because ‘our male-dominant institutions and 
language define women as lacking in relation to men, we 
inherited, a collective-identity crisis, This cannot. be: 
healed. Young Eisendrath believes, by a psychology that 
‘maintains a gendér bias... Therefore, she rejects the 
classic interpretations of Feminine and Masculine and 
seeks to redefine the animus and its development in women 
in a way that includes feminist insights. 


Entry into the Father World, then,'.isjan-inevitable : 
and needed step in women's Gevelopment. And so is emergence 
out of the Father World. It will mean a new way of life 
at every level = p-rsonal, interpersonal, and cultural. 
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Who's changing whom ? 
Women, management and 
work organisation 


JANESKINNER 


Introduction 


Women remain at the margins of the powerful positions A ba 
world of work, despite a range of formal and informal po a 
guidelines 'designed' to stop discriminatory practices = 
Change traditional attitudes. Contributors to this boo. 

have given their own views on the range of reasons for 
Changes ~in women's status at work being slow and outcomes, 
so far, very mixed. Positive specific actions to accelerate 
Change remain vital and much needed, as most of the 

Chapters have stressed, 

If such action is to foster change beyond the 
individual level then it must include changes in organi- 
Sation culture, work processes and roles at work. Various 
views of how such Changes can be fostered through analysis, 
training, policy development and ‘experiment' have been 
set out earlier. This chapter seeks to build on these 
discussions by considering the implications of individual 
women's progress at work for Changes in the practices of 
indeed the definitions of 'pOliley'< and 'management', 

Within work organisations. — 


Different rationales for positive action - and different 
prime targets 


AS with rationales for promoting equality of opportunity, 
those making a case for taking positive action draw on 
‘alternative' beliefs and ideologies about rights, roles 
and socio-economic systems, Whilst labelling these may 


the same beliefs and have identical goals. There are 
discernible groupings of rationales for Supporting 
positive action Concerning women at work, Table 7.1 


below sets out the Possible range of stances underpinning 
positive action approaches, 


Table 7.1 
Theme ASCO BS ; 
opening 
“Kins7~ ~~ Overcoming’ 
goals barriers 
of to 
positive individual 
action Opportu-: 
nity 
“Main... Renova 
strategy formal 
blocks; 
‘open' 
doors 
to 
choices 
“Typical { Train- 
activi- ing indi- 
ties vidual 
| women 
2 Legis- 
lation 
to 
remove 
formal 
blocks 
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Why take positive action ? 


~~ ee ee eee 
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1 Training 


groups of 
women 

2 Attitude 
training 
for men 
and women 
working 
together 


' 


3 Personnel 


practice 


changes » 


to help 


‘women — 


at work 


experiments 


2 Women 
taking 


. charge 


regularly 
3 Plicy 
changes 
4 Reward 


and status 
changes. 
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Possible rationales 


AES SEAS EPS RPC EBB fil 5 NRE Oe RA 
individual Changing Changing 

1 patterns 
career ways of pee 
oR ua ARSENE ay structures __ 
Opening up  ‘'Equalising' Restructuring 
individual and changing Organisatimal 
opportuni~ work ‘forms! 

ties at processes 

to get in/ and rewards 
get on work (nb management) 
“Encourage ~° Changés in Revise ~ 
'pioneer' decision- hierarchic 
career/ making structure 
job approaches and control 
approaches ) approaches 


with new 
collaborative 
decision 
meking and 
work 
managament 
2 New work- 
day/working 
year/ 
working 
life 
patterns 

3 Different 
processes 
and roles 
in mana-~ 
ging 

work 


= a a . ——o ee er Se me ee 
005 eee er ed ee me © 
O_o eee eo eee ee es ee Ae = 


Table 7.1 cont: 


oe Se ae wo es 


Theme 


Se ee ee are ees > — ee ae 


'Merito~ 
eratic'. 
view! 


Under-:. 
lying 

assum- 
ptions 


Individual 
injustices 


can be 
overcome 
by 
. @stabli- 
shing 
rights. 
Little 
—organi- 
sation 
change 
required 


= oe oe; eee 


Table 7,2 Positive action: 


OS 8 EE rs Re ae re ce ees 


Access ~~ Individual” 


‘opening’ 


4226 


ar 


career 
progress 


a OE ee 


‘Radical 
social 
justice , 
view' 


Individual 
injustice 
can be 
overcome 


. Within the 


organisation 
and some 
Special 
measures 


It is inortant to understand 
rationales for taking positive 
reasons for doing nothing range from con 
vention 'wrong' or "misguided' to 
need to understand what ‘positive 
before we can discuss its effects 
range of rationales is set out in 


—_ 


‘Changing 
ways of 
working 


‘Structural 
cultural 
view' 


Male 


dominance 
expressed 
pee 
established 
ways of 
organisation 
working 
women's 
progress is 
Changing 
the se 


action! 


<abpde V.2, 


“Changing ~~ 


patterns 
and 
structures 


a a - F snes 
~ 


'New ' 
paradigm 
view' 


Female 
contribution 
at work 
valued if 
structures 
and 
processes 
reflect 
women! s’ 
(as well 
as men's) 
strengths 
and ways 
of 

working 


tnat there are various 
action — just as the ) 
sidering inter- 
mére oversight, 
can mean 
and effectiveness, A 


we 


strategies and rationales 


Main Training Training Develdp- Organisatim Changes in 
stra- of women of women ment of developme- structures 
gety for and men personnel ntment and mana- 
higher Re atti- practics experiments gement 
status tudes and and in work app roaches/ 
Practices policies processes roles | 
(NB managers) and roles 
Prime 
focus CHANGE ey yh = . GHANGE 
of 


strategy 
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Some supporters of positive action see it as being entirely 
about accelerating individual change so that women will 
become more ‘evenly distributed' in the existing authority 
structures and culture of work organisations. Associated 
With this view can be beliefs about women's having to 
‘catch up’ with men from a.state of deficiency or a 
‘handicapped! position, in the competition for ‘male’ jobs, 
particularly those of higher status. Alternatively those 
supporting change in individual rights and opportunities 
may believe women should expect specific positive action 
to compensate for past inequality or injustige. 


The motivation for wishing to promote individual and 
indeed, statistical changes in where women are in work 
structures may be predominantly social, moral or economic. 
The force of moral arguments based on views of social 
justice can be key factors in triggering a 'push' for 
change. Women and men as citizens, workers, clients/ 
consumers and often parents have views, not necessarily 
wholly dictated by socialisation and situation, concerning 
what constitutes the ‘right order' in the world of work. 
This can impel individuals and small groups to push, 
against the odds, for taking direct positive action - 
often beginning informally and even covertly. The role 
of such ‘prime movers' or 'pioneers'™ who believe in 
combating injustice or ‘ineffectiveness' by positive 
action is vitally important in moving women's unequal 
status at work on to the agenda in organisations - 
whether these be companies or public authorities. To 
achieve -his is a major success in many organisation 
cultures? especially so, since women's position at the 
bottom is still regarded by many as both normal and what 
Many..women want, . : | | 


However, the trigger for taking positive action may 
be primarily economic. (Conversely, the biggest single 
barrier to removing discrimination at work is the 
economic one; the beliefs and realities about the, pay 
and conditions women will accept at work.) Recognising 
the need for positive, specific activity to gain and 
retain skilled females as scarce talent in sections of 
our economy is growing. A leader article in The 
Economist, entitled 'Why Women Get the Jobs' 

(23 August 1986), pointed out that companies in growth 
sectors of European economies are increasingly hiring 
and promoting women to technical:and management posts. 


Certainly,: changing individual perceptions, 
opportunities, position and rewards lies at the heart 
of taking positive action. Chapter 8 sets out ways 
in which fostering individual change in confidence, 
competence and position can be tackled. However we 
also have to consider positive action which see its 
prime focus as being changes in organisational 
process, roles and structures. 


~ 
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Focus - organisational change 


; erin 
Views of taking positive action which ome eS ae 
Organisational or structural change See the Thea ties ne 
focus as either too marrow or as misguided. Z pip 
'deficiency' based on male and female sae Gap Bh: ene 
female 'handicaps' at work are seen as, at worst, eee 
the victim of discrimination at work, At the least, ae 
views tend to leave the prime. responsibility for erfec 105 
Change in womens' role at work with individual ee ae 
Women may well be the only ones wishing for change bu 
conventional management development theory sees change 
being best initiated at the top. Soa focus on positive 
action to foster organisational change in working processes, 
roles and even structures seeks to address the reinforcing 
'power' barriers against women's progress at work, as well 
as building women's competencies and aspirations. I£ 
taking positive action is to bring change beyond the 
individual level then its strategies must, arguably, 
focus directly on the formal policies and ‘culture’? of 
the work organisation. Of course those supporting the 
‘individual' focus may argue that any reliance upon, or 
hope for, ‘enlightened! Management is foolish optimism: 
thus realism dictates a two-stage approach - first 
getting individual women into power positions and only 
then aiming for structural changes. 


The structural view, however, sees positive action 
strategies in terms of ‘not Only but also {= 5 wet any 
one time. Positive action is seen as at once aiming to 
foster 'inovement' for women to combat their under=repre-= 
sentation, particularly in higher status, technical and 
Craft jobs and, at the same time, to accelerate changes 
in organisation's values Which, if unchanged, will. 
perpetuate the undervaluing and subordinating of female 
contributions and status at work. This inclusive view 
of positive action may see the long term achievement | 
being that of "balanced', 'non-macho! Organisations which 
value differences in their work-force as well as 


numerically fair involvement. of women throughout the 
work force, : 


Having set out the range of views concerning the 
definitions of positive action and prime aims for it, 

we now turn to its relationship to general trends in 

the management of work. Our experience in the Women 

and Work Programme with public and private sector 
employers is now considerable, Currently, ‘progressive! 
employers perceive that, historically, women's potential 
contribution at work Was not recognised and even that 
‘there was discrimination'. Most believe themselves 

to be fair méritocrats Promoting talent irrespective 

of gender or race, Some may add, “usually as a 


cate 


lighthearted afterthought, that possibly women still do 
have to prove their worth a little more strongly than 
their male counterparts before gaining higher positions. 
Many add, as an apologetic but firm footnote, that 

women are commonly their own worst enemies as they ado not 
apply for 'higher' posts as well as, unfortunately, 
taking career breaks which results in their skills 
becoming out~dated,. 


There are also employers who positively value 
feminine qualities such as being effective in handling 
people sensitively, being persuasive and working with 
others in a collaborative and supportive way. Of these 
a few recognise that valuing must move from individual 
appreciation to developing practices which attract, 
reward and retain such people with such qualities. 


Equally, a number of employers, particularly in the 
public sector, have responded to the legal and sometimes. 
political pressures expressed in some legislation and 
more specifically by party political manifestoes. 
Policies have been instituted to stop discrimination 
against women at work and to bring about real equality 
of opportunity for females in some public authority's 
employ. A few local authorities have been particularly 
active in this way. Some instances of such activity 
are set out in Chapter 1 and Chapter 2. 


The results of this response are, thus far, very 
mixed in terms of significant shifts in statistics. For 
example, the number of women who are in jobs carrying xy 
<ne formal imprimeture - the 'appelation controlee’ ~ of 
'Manager' remains limited and not significantly different 
from what it was i0, 20 or, by some measures, 50 years 
ago. Heaning and Jardin's study (1978) as well as 
takim's work (1979), shows that, whilst the number of 
women managers have increased over time, so have the 
overall number of managerial posts. The proportion of 
management posts occupied by women has remained | 
remarkably constant over the past sixty years at 18 to 
20 per cent of all such posts. Also fairly constant is 
the percentage of top level posts ~- at 2 per cent. 

Other studies, for example Hunt (1975), showed that 

50 per cent of all the work establishments surveyed 
employed no women at all in managerial or supervisory 
posts. In addition, more recent and so far unpublished 
research conducted within the Women and Work Programme 
indicates that the traditional ‘homestead' areas of 
female management such as teaching, nursing, social work 
and personnel management, now appear to have both 
declining dverall percentages of women in management, 
this being particularly marked at the top of 
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Organisations. Whilst appearances may be agate 46 Keaet ai 
sustained by a few individual and often famous_ 4 | 
a the underlying reality 
appearances may be deceptive and | 
remarkably unchanging ot even worsening. | ee? 
What appears to be happening is an gine ee 
and proportions of women attaining managerial = Mati 
posts in private sector organisations - particu bi 4 Hee 
in growth sectors ~ but optimism about this as the g 
of substantial change may be premature. The current A 
growth is from there being almost no women in such POF eH 
to there being enough to register in statistics - but: sti 
aS a small minority. The general statistics about women ; 
in managerial posts remain alinost unchanged due to the : 
decline of women occupying such posts in the ‘home stead 
areas for female managers, many of these being in the 
public sector. | 


However, there is little doubt that working patterns 
are Changing. Continuous careers of full-time secure 
employment. with steady upward progression as a prospect 
are fading as the ‘norm! for employee success. A survey 
in 1984 by Zehnder International and the London Business 
School, (1984) showed that many employers foresaw the 
typical manager of the future having a career with 
several employers, with breaks between careers,..iIt also 
forecasted more multiple careers, with people undertaking 
a range of different and independent (for example 
freelance) jobs. Is this good news for women, many of 
whom are used to Flexible, ciscontinuous Career’ paths >? 


other non-traditional jobs ? 


Few employers or managers seem to be making 
linkages between Changes in working patterns and how work 
Will be managed or to link this to possible changes in ~ 
women's roles at work. Yet, artuably, unless such 
linkages are teased out and positively built on the 


Whilst ‘musts' and ‘oughts' are triggers for 
starting positive action they risk being experienced 
by their 'donors' ang their "recipients! as gifts or 


triggered by an exploratory motivation ~ with the goal 
of finding more effective ways of working and managing 


o2le 


being the primary.one. There is, of course, no 
imperative that will make this happen, save perhaps the 
growing recognitivun -- even in the UK ~ that existing 
processes and approaches to getting work done are ‘old 
fashioned! and competitive, survival reasons require 

a deliberate fostering of change, 


How much longer can the 'forty-forty~forty' 
pattern (that is, a forty~hour week, forty weeks a year, 
over a forty year working life span) be regarded as the 
norm for paid employment ? For women, particularly 
those who actually bear children, it never has been the 
norm. Women's 'failure' or potential 'failure' to fit 
this pattern undoubtedly, has been a major reason for 
their remaining 'ghetto~-ised' in low-paid, low-status 
work, The Pepperell Unit's survey of Managers and Women 
in the Insurance Industry (Bargh et al, 1986) showed the 
way this works out in practice ~ as a vicious. circie, 
A commentary on the survey stated ‘womens career potential 
is not developed because it is assumed they will leave 
to have babies and yet, if they do return after childbirth, 
they are condemned for abandoning their children' 
(Meade~King, 1986). Yet maintaining or increasing the 
supply of 'forty-forty-forty' jobs is widely agreed to 
be beyond what is possible ~- even in 'advanced' economies. 

If large-scale unemployment is not to be permanent 
then a change in the pattern of work, indeed in how work 
is defined, seems inevitable and desirable. Such a change. 
is particularly required by women - and other ‘minorities’ - 
who are currently marginalised and segregeted in ‘the 
labour market'. #0Or many women the conventional defini~ 
tions of what is and is not formal ‘'work' have long been 
at least partial if not patriarchal, For ‘the working 
woman', as Martin and Roberts! (1984) large-scale survey 
showed, labour does not end at the close of paid work 
but is interspersed with carrying our most of housework 
and home management. If working patterns are to change = 
to less years of employed work, less hours per week of 
such work and more periods of ‘vacation’ - then this 
could be beneficial for women's prospects as workers. 
For in a society where career 'preaks' (that is, gaps 
in employment or paid work), part-time work and a 
variety of work-like experiences are ‘normal’, then 
women become less ‘'atypical' and hence less handicapped 
as serious employees. Indeed, they should, in view of 
their typical life patterns, become advantaged |! 


Of course, this assumes a degree of rationality 
in recruitment. and personnel approaches which may not 
work out. smoothly in practice. The long~established 
myth about women not wanting career progression is a 
comfortable one which, while believed, enables women 
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‘thout the excluders 
> = -4 th wi tnou 
to be excluded from promotion pa af 1 Bok ag hers 


feeli any guilt. Also new myth 

et its cH dese the logic of new employment ergo 
changing who is where in work pecan Serre ak ae : 
possibility does exist that the changing pa + na peace 
employment and of how work is organised may ©x PRD FA 
than continue to restrict women's paid work oppor sn Lcted 
and rewards. A work force characterisea by more ee 
hours and years of work with less 'secure employment, 

more self-employment and more home-based work 1S coming. 
This can also be a society which rediscovers life patterns 
where paid working hours cease to dominate adult existence 
and where many current rationales for marginalising women 
(and other 'minorities') may crumble. Of course, the 
possibility of maintaining 'total' unemployment for the 

20 per cent and employment for the 80 per cent remains a 
strong one ! Far-sighted employers can, therefore, see 
taking positive action as a way of accelerating their 
getting into gear for the working patterns of the future. 
The work of Charles Handy (1984) in particular explores 
some dimensions of the likely changes which can be fostered 
now to attain more effective and more equitable working 
patterns in the future, 


In his work Handy also points up ways in which work 
organisations may change to accomodate and organise these 
new patterns of work made all the more feasible by the 
information technology 'revolution'. He writes of the 
contractual organisation, of paying fees for services to - 
groups, of federal organisavions and of 'professional' 
organisations characterised by 'flat' structures (Handy, 
1984). Yet the ideologies and conventional wisdoms of 
management literature still largely express Or assume 
views of organisational structures where 'leader'! and 
‘led', manager and managed, are linked in clear hierarchies 
of rolé, activity and accountability. The rational cycle 
of management activities - planning, decision-making, 
implementing and evaluating ~ may be recognised as 
occuring principally by Working 'through other people', 
but the strong implication remains that these people are 
different and lesser in their contribution to these key 
processes than ‘managers’, Of course, much management 
literature - and possibly many managers before the theory 
Caugnt up - recognises that ‘involving and engaging' 
styles of managing may be more effective in many 
Situations than autocratic approaches, From McGregor 
(1960) to Mouton and Blake (1978) as well as the work 
of Hertzberg (1968) and that of Chila (1981), writers 
have recognised the importance of common norms amongst 
workforce and management in underpinning excellence 
of performance and thus effectiveness in Organisations, 
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Popular management texts, cich as In Searc.a of Excellence 
(peters and Waterman, 1982) and The Change Masters (Moss 
Kanter, 1984), heve.also stressed the importance of shared 
commitment amongst the whole workforce to organisational 
excellence and success. For example, Kanter says in the 
introduction to her most interesting book: ‘Organisations 
that are Change-oriented, then, will, have a large number 
of integrative mechanisms encouraging fluidity of 
boundaries, the free flow of ideas and the empowerment 

of people to act on new information’ (Moss Kanter, 0.32): 


This recent literature, particularly, has que stioned 
much of the 'rationalist' teaching about how effective 
management emerges. Based as most of the authors are in 
the USA, it is perhaps not surprising: that this question- 
ing has stopped short of re-examining the conventional 
hierarchies and processes which constitute the 'Corpora~ 
tion'. After all some American companies may be ailing 
but Peters and Waterman (1982) had no problem in finding 
large numbers of ‘excellent’ companies - who are interna- 
tionally successful. Thus what this new literature sets 
out are 'simple' and people-focused approaches to evolving 
and sustaining performance~based, change-oriented corpora- 
tions. Many of these 'new' approaches certainly reverse 
che trend - to ‘'complexify' and perhaps inystity the basic 
processes of management which was very strong in manage~ 
ment writing and in the business schools in the 1970s 
and early 1980s. This unearths, perhaps, a key reason 
for the welcome accorded to, Peters and Waterman's work 
in particular ! These authors talk ‘of the essentials of 
affective management as 'mutherhoods', bu~ continue to 
see the managing being carried out ~ by managers. Thus 
new management messages are about managing effective 
chenge rather than Changing management. Tnis can be 
seen in the introduction to In Search of Excellence; 

‘we hope that what follows, then, will illuminate just 
what values ought to be shaped and managed and that we 
will thereby have helped to solve the leadership 
dilemma after all' C1067) <u (26) se Pe a 


But it is possible to imagine. changes in how 
‘management' is viewed and defined. Such changes in 
definition may help innovative organisation development 
to be conceived - Which will literally recognise and 
build on female contributions to work management. 
Such changes ‘hold considerable potential, particularly 
in the UK where existing management modéls and processes 
are not particularly effective by either economic or 
social indicators. Current approaches exclude 
significant talents, particularly if held by women 
or black people whether females or male. Additionally, 
existing models of how work is managed may he obsolete. 
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, 2 n that 
So, removing blocks to oF ee Seg ase eee ee 
‘equalising work opportunities and “cha 94 aetet 
should best occur in tandem. Existing manag sta (bd ee 
approaches appear to be basea on Dstt Wet at vita ites. 
tary and patriarchal approaches to pes ictaone ye ae 
may no tonger be functional nor any more teres: 
a number of alternative ways of getting wor ONC « 
Change beyond the cosmetic levels, of the abn Ree 
'loose~tight' organisation whose fundamental S ee bt 
remains purely hierarchic, is feasible? it may We a 
for effectiveness as well as lessening women 2 CXC pastes 
from the male world of ‘decision-making! and 'power', 


Viewing 'Management' almost wholly as a separate 
role set - and thus as being carried out more or less 
entirely by managers = can be seen as a masculine and 
old-fashioned perpective on organising work effectively 
and efficiently. It confuses task with position, tt 
may be that viewing work management in this old paradigm 
way not only denies much de facto management work which 
is Carried out by those in non-management roles but also 
obscures the positive potentials of Organising work in 
different WSVSe- LE. the ss 7s accepted, then changing 
women's role in the world of paid work, particularly in 


forms of Organisation. For the FOCUS GE developing 
Management moves away ~rom ‘getting the right people for 
key roles' to getting the right processes and rewarding 
the effective peoples In ttiis definition of Changing 

for the future those in lesser status roles should benefit 
in terms of reward, recognition and self-worth, 


If ‘women as Managers’ is the conventional focus of 
much positive action, the above suggests that some analysis 
and development work focused upon "women managing at 
work', usually without formal title or €ven self- 
recognition of their regi role; is an equally important 
focus for Organisations wanting to build up and value 
the female contribution at work, Moreover, such a focus 
sould be a way of helping evolve management change, to 
foster less ‘structurebonnd! work organisations, 


In many service Organisations the manager's 
‘achievements! are in a fundamental sense the result of 
collective endeavour usually CO-planned and implemented 
by the team or work group. In this dynamic process it 
is not given that the manager is the main Planner or 
motivator, Many women and some men ‘see' these 
realities in a very Matter of face Way. What is equally 
interesting is how those with the Capital 'M' for 
Manager title are viewea by their frequently female 
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evmport staff. There is a w.ix of protectiveness, respect 
and dismissiveness with a tense balance between these 
three attitudes ucually evident. Currently in *boss-subo- 
rdinate! or 'manager-team'relationships a kind of double 
game occurs where there are ritualistic negotiations 
about who does what and who gets credit, rather than 
complete differences in levels and types of work. The 
formalities dictated by status. are usually observed and 
they are often reinforced by the different social and 
work-day behaviours assumed to be appropriate for each 
gender, But who is actually doing which piece of work is 
much less neatly divided. | 


This does not mean that management is unnecessary 
but that what happens in many 'manager-~subordinate' 
situations is much more about co-management than conven- 
tionally seen. lanagement happens in a shared way. To 
the extent that the manager needs, for status reasons, 
to be seen as the author of the plans or the prime 
contributor, this often happens with the consent or 
compliance of the 'managed'. This needs to be acknowledged, 
thought about and working arrangements reconsidered, - in 
che interests of developing both women's contribution 
and management approaches for the next century. For then, 
focus can be on developing effective work organisations 
from an acknowledgement of what is, rather than that 
which appears to be. Such development’ work has a double 
importance for women and management if female values about 
careers are taken into account. ‘Women do not, in the main, 
hold to traditional notions of career. Studies of working 
women munagers (see, for es ample, Marshall, 1984) show 
that whilst money 1s important, ‘challenge and satisfaction 
in a particular job are more important than recurrent 
nromo-ion for its own sake' (p. 23). So women's own 
career motivation also reinforces the need to widen the 
focus from developing women for a wider range of jobs to 
developing jobs and work organisations to take account 
of women's values. | 


In widening the focus for both positive action and 
organisation develcpment we move women beyond 'Catch 22!' 
in relation to higher status work in a way that more 
conventional strategies do not. The ‘Catch 22°! Ok 
approaches which do not include redefinition of work 
management is there since either a woman 'accents' 
being disadvantaged because she is undeniably different ~ 
and by implication somewhat ‘handicapped’ as a 
potential manager - or she must change in order to 
compete on equal terms. The possibility of consciously © 
developing management by acknowledging the shared 
realities of managing work is an interesting - if still 
largely hypotheticai - way both to overcome this 
‘Catch 22' and to evolve new forms of workplace 
organisation. | 
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Various interesting possibilities exist once such 
Change is considered. For .example, management poste Ene 
tasks could be rotated and, of course, supervisory and 
middle management posts reduced in number. Alongside 
this would be less ‘status! distinctions within the 
workplace ~ durely a real drag factor in many places of 
employment. More fluidity in who occupies the remaining 
necessary formal 'Manager' posts would become normal, 

This could help reduce stress and burn out on the one hand 
and self-deprecation and Cynicism on the other ! 
Organisations' formal processes and structures could be 
drawn up to reflect more Closely the living realities of 

the communications networks and co-operative endeavours 
which are their life blood. Organisations' charts might 

be drawn in a number of possible ways as shown in Figure 7.1. 
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Career paths ana careei patterns would, in such 
organisations, be less tied to notions of achievement or 
blockage to ones concerning access to different bands and 
rhythms of work at @ifferent stages of life. Such | 
'alternative' notions as choice of working colleagues and 
fulfilment without promotion could be accomodated and 
encouraged, 'Super--structural' formal management would 
fade into smaller scale strategic management, with most 
of the operational managing openly acknowledged as occurring 
in work groups which are self~managing or co-managing. 
This approach suggests moving organisational 'control'* 
away from traditional assumptions that people will not 
work effectively without tight 'patriarchial' guidance 
and discipline. It suggests a form of organisation based 
on much control being exercised between adults within a 
clear framework of accountability and responsibility. 


Fostering this kind of change towards new work stru- 
ctures can. be seen as one way of feminising organisations. 
As such, these strategies can be another dimension of taking 
positive action - complementary to and broadening those 
approaches which aim to help individual women get on in the 
current world of work. This chapter's byline - ‘Who's 
Changing Whom ?" -. suggests that acting positively for and 
with women at work can acknowledge both the need for 
corporate structural change as well as the urgent needa for 
change in individual. attitudes and opportunities to give 
manv women real opportunities at work beyond the female 
work ghettoes. . 7 | 


As orcqanisations are chenging in Ja competitive climate, 
many are shedding some symbols of hierarchy and lessening 
aspects of hierarcly. At the same time, many are actuaily 
rcinfoxeding status and opportunity differences at the 
higher levels, thus leaving most women Out un tne. 2616y- 
part of the lower tier in the two-tier work force. . Such 
trends (as Lynn Ashburner pointed out in Chapter 6), can be 
seen in successful parts of our economy, such as the 
financial sector3. While the two tier work force may 
have enabled women to gain a foothold in the labour market - 
as part-time, short-term, contract employees-it is of 
negative value in advancing’ women to powerful positions 
within that market. © me 


Positive actions to advance women's opportunities, 
status and rewards at work will need ‘to be many and with 
a variety of starting points and goals. At the level of 
changing the opportunities for individual women, positive 
women-only training opportunities are as vital as.2s 
career guidance and progressive personnel approaches to 
accomodate, rather than punish or exploit, the lives of 
working women with home-care responsibilities. The 
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onerally, 
The importance of networking, Spied mae meso a the . 
of women helping other women, is consi phase, A in being 
risks for those who reach high-status Fe ae a is per- 
visibly pro~women remains cousiderably. iia rips ame 
ceived to promote 'too many' other women risks le ee 
Career in some corporate circles. Perhaps the ee 
individually-focused strategies can be aes ee 
Pioneering and Publicising, Sharing and Showing, Se ee 
and Subverting ! The role of schooling in widening Gi Pati 
and young women's opportunities is also crucial, if eB ne! 
matic, given the gender imbalances in teaching aati 
Moving the hidden and overt curriculum in directions w hs 
genuinely give girls access to the whole range of eee 
particularly those relevant for careers in the technologica 


age, remains fraught with GUttTeulaw. 


Training also has a role in fostering change of 
attitudes and behaviours amongst managers, most of whom are 
men. Thus courses focused on raising awareness about 
attitudes towards gender and work roles have avalue. They 
may however, like Eraining, become ends in themselves and 
actually not foster Changed behaviour and policy in, the 
work place. If ‘awareness training' is the major strategy 
of organisation and this is not followed by setting goals 
for change and measuring resultant Changes, it may be an 
indulgence or a diversion, Nonetheless, Changing male 
perceptions of women, particularly women in decision-making 
posts or in ‘male stronghold' jobs, is a part of working 
for positive change. The pover of ‘outside the work 
place’ iniiuences is, of cour.e, considerably in this area. 
The media, the family and the Educational process are 
Significant formers and reformers of men's attitudes 
towards women and femininity, 


But the fundamental shift :in women's Opportunities, 
resources and power which is the central purpose of 


survival knowledge and Skills to scale man-made corporate 
structures, Strategies focused on developing these are 


foster change in working patterns and working structures, 
so that women's ways of working: and contributing can 
become part of the core of work organisations, rather 
than at their margins. This is in women's interest but 
it may also prove to be in the corporate interest, 
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How likely is it that this corporate positive action 
will be undertaken without complusion or overwhelming 
a a th ee This really is an unknown, though discontent 
with the existing structures and patterns of work is 
Cormon In the run-up to a shift in basic patterns tt is 
tempting to believe in the permanence of the present as a 
crumbling one and determination to work for a future whose 
form is not entirely clear. For those who wish to develop 
new ways of working the partnership between positive action 
and workplace change is likely to be powerful and productive, 
But as a final thought about making allowances and self- 
reliance, two thoughts from women of earlier times: 


Man forgives women anything, save the wit to outwit him. 
(Ninna Antrim) 
and 


Men get opinions as boys learn to spell. By reiteration, 
chiefly. (Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 


Notes 


1. In political science literature often called 
‘change agents and in the current management 
literature 'mono~-maniacs with missicns'. 


2. For example, ILO Reports and Projections. 


The trend towards creating 'fast tracks" for 
‘hioh flyers! aprears to be spreading and this 
may .«einforce women's @: sadvantages if entry and 
exit points to this track are based on masculine 
definitions of leadership abilities. 


WOMEN, THE STATH, . 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


sue Ellen M. Charlton 
Jana Everett 
Kathleen Staudt 


The 1980s is a decade of rediscovering the state as a 
concept meriting sustained examination in the: social 
sciences. The state has preoccupied Marxists and non- 
Marxist scholars to varying degrees since the nineteenth 
century, but its centrality lay dormant in the United 
States until relatively recently. As contemporary scholar-- 
ship seeks to bring the state back into our uncer standing 
of social, political, and economic reality”, political 
scientists are rethinking both classical and modern state 
theories for their cross-cultural and empirical utility. 
This book is part of the broad-gauged revival of interest 
an -tEhe state, 


Parallelling, but’ seldom intérsecting, the recent 
State studies has been a revival of Western feminist 
scholarship... This scholarship, like that'.on the state, is 
frequently interdisciplinary, and although its Aincrican 
roots lie in the issues raised by the civil rights and 
feminist movements of the 1960s and early 1970s, it has 
moved ravidly in new directions. Contemporary feminist 
thought challenges fundament il concepts, theories, and 
paradigins of traditional academic disciplines as it seeks 
to understand the inequalities imbedded in gender relations. 
ene studies in this book are part of this scholarship: 
they seck both to extend feminist theory and to enrich 
political science by proposing gender--scnsitive perspecti-: 
ves for analysis of the nature of the state and state-- 
socicty relations. For despite the creativity that 
Characterizes the new scholarship on the state, there 
is little in that scholarship that helps us understand 
questions such as the differential impact of state 
structures and policies on women and men, or the unequal 
female and male influence on statc actions which, i 
regardless of class structures, exists in virtually 
all socictics, : 


The past two decades have produced a major rethinking 
of development ~ what it means, what fosters it, what 
impedes it, Development studies range from the micro 
to the macrotheoretical, they may be based in a Single 
discipline, or they may be interdisciplinary. It is 
beyond the scope of this book to critique or transform 
these disparate approaches, but we try to foster 
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linkages betwen Ue Cevelopment literature on the one 

hand, and the statist and feminist literatures on the othcr. 
Conventional approaches to development have no lack of 
critics, and women around the world are, frequently prominent 
arrong them.  wever, their voices are still largely 
isolated, primarily because they are absent from the state 
and international agencies that bear responsibility for 
formulating and implementing development policics. 


A gender~sensitive approach to states and development 
requires that central problems in the statist, feminist, 
and devi lopment literatures be linked and extended to 
reformulate questions with an eye toward more complete 
understanding of political and sociocconomic reality. ‘o 
illustrate, much theorizing on the nature of the statc 
addresses the degree of state autonomy,.or the degree: to 
which states may act independently of the intcrests of 
specific groups or classes in socicty. What is the rele= 
vance of the autonomy question for the efforts of women's 
organizations to influence public policy ? Feminist 
theory in the social sciences has a special interest. in 
what has become known as the public-private ‘dichotomy 
the relationship between the realm of family and household 
on the one ‘hand, and the sphere of public or civic 
affairs on-the other. What is the role of the state in 
defining the changing boundarics between public and private, 
and how susceptible are these boundaries to state control ? 
As the boundaries between public and private are created 
cc redefined in the course of development, what are the 
implicat’ons of this for woi 2n's productive and reprodu- 
etive dives 2? Gos champlc,. how doos the state seck -toe 
Control reproduction as part of a development strategy ” 


This collection builds on statu, feminist, and deve- 
lopment theories as it seeks to improve our understanding 
of the relationship between statcs and women. The next 
section summarizes the dominant perspectives that have 
emergec in social science literature on the state.. With 
rare exceptions, none of these addresses women or gender. 
Subsequent sections look first at some implications of 
development for both states ana women? a closer look 
at feminist theory on the state follows, and then a 
discussion of some broader issucs concerning ‘states and 
gender. For purposes of analyzing these issucs, we 
propose a conceptual approach that focuses on state 
officials, state policies, and state dcfinitions of 
politics. This allows us to address both the explicit 
and implicit role of the state: explicit as in the 
Gecision makers who act in the name of the state, and 
the policies they formulate and implement; and implicit 
in terms of the way in which state structures and 
idcologies condition the nature of politics. State 
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ideologies set the tone and acceptable piebesbt cap 
political discourse and also nourish aR ete eee 
gender, This approach contributes to the yeas oe: 
state autonomy, as our authors look at Ad tlae tr ea gs bi 
between state and society, including economic interests 
and women's organizations. 


PERSPECTIVES ON STATES 

The' state can be seen as government: as ruling class; 
as a bureaucratic, coercive, and legal order, and as a 
normative order.2 These definitions overlap with the 
three dominant theoretical approaches to the state in the 
social sciences: liberal-pluralist, Marxist, and statist. 
The pluralist approach has typically equated state with 
government, or the decision-making apparatus that ostcnsi~ 
bly is the arbitrator between competing social and cconomic 
interests. This interpretation has been modified to 
accommodate the reality of the unequal strength of interests 
and interest groups’, but continues to be grounded in the 
assumption that politics is largely a matter of allocation 
in response to citizen demands or inputs. Gender, like 
class, does not structure politics in any Significant way: 
the state, presumably, is blind to gender. [In errect, the 
liberal-piuralist views of the state imply that women axe 
potentially equal competitors in the politics of allocation 
and that the Challenge for women is to foster organizations 
and tactics that will provide access to, and control over, 
decision aking. 


Historically, Marxist theory argues that the state is 
the apparatus of the dominant Capitalist class. This 
instrumentalist argument was muted, however, even in 
Begels’ classic formulation, in which the state might 
mediate between classes and even be independent of them 
for a time,4 Structural Marxism views the state as 
Preserving the coherence of Capitalist society and from 
this tradition comc more recent insights into the 
question of state autonomy. Confronting the Critical 
issucs that instrumental Marxists have not explained 
well = the internal divisions within the capitalist Class 
and the occasional victories of noncapitalist groups, 
for example - Structural Marxists sce the state as 
forging compromise to cope with inherent contradictions 
and to maintain the viability of the Capitalist state 
even if it means Opposing the Capitalist Class,° ' 
Thus it is in what Engels foresaw as a mediator's 
role that the state comes to assert its relative 
autonomy from the capitalist Class, 
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Engels himself was interested in the way in which the 
division of labor within the family was linked to the 
growth of private ~roperty and ultimately to the subordi- 
notro2 of women,® and it is from his successors that we 
have our appreciation of the way in which the control of 
fomale labor sustains both family and state powcr, What 
Marxist feminists have not adequately provided is much 
understanding of other issues raised by women and addresscd 
in this book, such as the vitality of gender ideologies, 
conflict between men and women of the same class, the 
distinctiveness of women's organizations, Or gender 
conflicts in socialist countrics. 3 


Although the studies in this book draw on both 
pluralist and Marxist assumptions, they fit more comfor~ 
tably within the statist tradition, where the’ state is 
viewed simultaneously as a bureaucratic, coercive, legal, : 
and normative order Statist orientations 


place greater emphasis on institutional constraints, 
both formal and informal, on individual behaviour « « « 
Actors in the political system, whether individuals 

or croups, are bound within these structurcs, which 
limit, even determine, their conceptions oftheir 

own interest and their political resources, 


Statist approaches have revived appreciation for conti- 
nental European, and particularly Weberian, theories. 
Weber emphasized qualities of organization and compulsion 
ip his analysis of the state, but he also left room for 
normativ and legitimizing craracteristics. For Weber, 
primary amcons = at antoale formal characteristics are that it. 
possesses “an administrative and legal order subject to 
change. by legislat..on" and that it claims "binding 
authocity over all action taking place in the area of its 
jurisdiction. Tt is thus a compulsory organization with 

qa territorial basis."©& . Although Weber in particular, and 
contemporary statists in general, have not been concerned 
with the specific implications of this legal and normative 
order for the differential impact of the state on women ) 
ana men, the studics in this book build on the Weberian 
tradition in two important ways; they understand the 
state to be simultaneously administrative, coercive, and 
legitimizing? and they assume that analyses of states 

and state policies must be historically specific. 


although the preference in these studies is for a 
statist approach, we have some concerns about that approach 
insofar as it tends to reify the state. Appropriate | 
modifications of statist literature will be sensitive 
to the ways in which individuals and communities resist 
or cope with the expansion of State power, and will 
look more closely at the nature of state-socicty linkages. 
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view of states as relatively 


Ft is in this context that tne autonomy varying in time and 


autonomous, with the degree of fect on gender in more 
Be OED) CLARLEY GRE ROR Ze ee of relative statc 
compelling ways. In fact, wie assuliptLon ne epee 
autonomy is the only way to integrate gender in ae 
without casting women as merely one more pressure group 
pushing gender far into the background of class ak a me 
Institutionalized male privilege exists independently o 

the dominant class, and it means that women occupy ace 
different, and subordinate, role in intergroup competition : 
(when it exists). The challenge is to locate the boundarics 
that define state autonomy and to explain those forces that 
both enhance and limit autonomy, whether international or 
domestic. For example, the dependency and world systems_ 
theoretical approaches provide frameworks for under stending 
how international economic accumulation and inequity limit 
the power of nation-state institutions and even impinge 
upon households and women.? In this perspective, however, 
it is tempting’ simply to view women as the last victims in 
one great chain of exploitation, with little or no recogni- 
tion of the ways in which women respond to both national 
and international forces. The studies in this book suggest 
that there are strategics available to those who would 
insulate themselves from-statc policy or, alternatively, 
attcmpt to shape that policy. These stratcgices, in turn, 
Say something about the domestic limitations on state 
autonomy. 


STATES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Historically, states have developed in response both 
to internal opportunities and Challenges, and to inter- 
national conditions. Particularly in Western Europe, 
interestate competition hes boon \porvaSive, with the 
result that state devclopmcnt has bcen inseparable from 
the preoccupation with territorial integrity and security. 
For Gianfranco Poggi, this historical reality conditioncda 
continental European views of politics as inherently 
antagonistic and the statc as Primarily charged with 
protection from outside danger, 10 Drawing on her analysis 
of historical cases, Theda Skocpol summarizes the dual 
purposes of states in the light of interstate competition: 
"The state normally performs two basic sets of tasks: 

It maintains order, and it competes with other actual or 
potential states.,"11 The necessity of responding to 
both internel and external threats and opportunitics 
often leads to Conflicting state policies which in 

turn contribute to the broader conflict in political 
Life. Under these competitive conditions, the state 
seeks to enhance its autonomy by controlling political 
participation and by making extractive and distributive 
decisions to achieve various goals, including the 
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promotic.: of ecoromic crowt.. and ideologicully dcfined 
social and cultural preferences. 


‘The process cf development as it is understood and 
practiccd tnroughout the world is inseparable from the 
process of state.development. Ideologies (whether secular 
or religious), institutions, policies, and state officials 
all contribute to protecting the statc from internal and 
external challenges,-. and socio economic development is 
an important protective strategy. The critical question 
for women is the degree to which this state enhancement 
serves their interests, and it is clear from the studies 
in this book that the answer depends both on a definition 
of interests and on. the characteristics of states as they 
develop at different times and places. 


The recognition -that there is a dynamic and symbiotic 
relationship between socioeconomic development on the one 
hand, and the development of state institutions and idcolo~ 
gies on the other, is critical for efforts to synthesize 
statist and feminist theories. Beginning in the 1970s, 
the U.N. Decade for Women served as a catalyst to stimulatc 
cross-cultural, international exchanges between feminist 
and women's rights activists of very different philoso- 
phical and political persuasion. These exchanges have, in 
turn, enriched the debates about the nature of development. 
Third World feminists have politicized the development 
debates and have also shown just how political presumably 
a political development strategies, are as they reinforce 
gender, class, and race privjdeges, ravage the environment, 
or contribute to militarism. The studies in this book 
acknowledg. “iis Gcbete sy cxtending the assumptions. about 
development as politically significant and by asking 
questions about the way in which development reinforces 
seacte aucnority and legitimacy and the way in which the 
state manipulates development to its own ends. 


The U.N. Decade also stimulated what has become 
known as the “women-in-devclopment" (WID) literature, 
which examines the role of women in Third World develo-~ 
pment and devclopment projects. Many of Che case 
studies which inform this litcrature have been a histori- 
cal and descriptive, or even incidental to larger studies 
having little to do with gender. There is a second and 
more serious problem with some of the women-in-develop-= 
ment literatures inspired (or even financed) by the 
major national and international Gevclopment agencics, 
it has been ceptured by the priorities, concepts, and 
data of nation-states.-'’ As adele Mueller points out, 

"WID knowledge" has the effect of continuing to conce~ 
ptualize the Third World in a relationship of 
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dependence with the First World of dominant capt Cae 

Despite the probloms eset 2 gs a eg 
Ve Cnt Tiel}: However; LtSe Case ~ tee 

apa information that, along with more treet aie 

historical and anthropological works and eae aye 

by Third World scholars, contributes to the cffo Fs 

theory building that this book represents. 


FEMINIST THEORY AND THE STATE : 
" cminist theory has been preoccupied with gender ae 
alae tae Siig bel teats has it attended to the state 
in Ways that would help explain the differcnces and gia aaat 
litics betwen men and women. Human socictics are marked 

by a nearly universal division of labor and cultural roles 
by gender: specific human characteristics ‘and responsibili- 
tics are viewed as cither masculine or feminine, although 
"the actual content of.being a man or woman and the rigidity 
of the categories themselves are highly variable across 
cultures and time."14 The control that men exercise over 
women's sexuality, labor, and mobility results in gender 
inequality, with women and men having @differcntial access 

to economic resources, political power, and social valuc,. 
states reflect this gender inequality insofar as thcir 
institutions arc staffed and controlled by men and their 
policics reflect male domination of women's lives, 


countries!l3, 
: 1 


Feminist theory and action have long criticized 
mainstream politics and government and attacked policics 
that dise vantage women, Un-.il the 1980s, lowever, 
relatively littic attcntion was paid to the structure of 
state bureaucracies and ideologies in terms of their impact 
On gendcr relations. DESpi te’ thi's gap, Western fominism 
has made a Pivotal contripution CO our understanding of 
the role of states by viewing politics and power as central 
to gender relations, cven in thc family. To sce the 
personal as political means to sce the private as public,+5 
notes Catharine MacKinnon, and this insight then becomes 
a bridge to conceptualizing the ways in which the state, 
as it fosters development, also structures gcnder 
relations, ; 


There are, of course, as Many feminist theorics as 
there are State theorics, and increasingly feminist 
theories are distinguishing between types of States as to 
their effects on gender relations, For Western Europeans 
and North Americans,. the debate about the impact of 
the liberal democratic state On women is particularly 
important. What Purposes docs the state serve and in 
whose interests does the Stato operate ? Are these 
Purposes antithetical to the feminist project of gcnder 
equality ? Can feminists transform the stato So that 
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1% PrOMOCES Woh’ S Ln terests Or will such efforts by 
feminists result in failure, cooptation and/or an undcr- 
mining of women's intcrests ? No consensus exists; there 
ate woch pro and antistate tendencies in feminist theory. 
For example, Wendy Sarvasy categorizes feminist statc 
perspectives on the basis of answers to two questions: 
whether the state can be a positive force for women and 
whether the state is inherently patriarchal. +® Judging 
the state as a positive. (or negative) force requircs 
scrutiny of state actions both on a case~bycase basis and 
ever time, in the light of women's intcrests, This 
serutiny,; in turn, is linked to the evaluation of the state 
aS Patriarehal - that is, as’ replicating in the public 
sphere male control over female sexuality and labor in the 
private (family) sphere. 


But the question of what constitutes women's intcrests 
remains. To answer this question, Maxine Molyneux proposcs 
the ‘distinction between "strategic gender interests" and 
"practical gender interests."t/ The former are derived 
deductively from the analysis of women's subordination and 
the formulation of strategic objectives to overcome, that 
suborGination, such as abolishing the sexual Givision. of 
Labor, alleviating the suracn of Gomestic labor and child 
care, and attaining political equality. "Practical gender 
interests" arise from the concrete conditions of women's | 
location within the gender division of labor and respond to 
immediately perceived needs. ' Thus, strategic and practical 
ipnvcorests may conflict, and women disagree about which 
women's :nterests to pursuc “nd when. 


The emerging feminist debate on the state is a welcome 
Gevelopment, but cortain shortcomings in the existing 
Viteors cuz. chould be noted, Feminist perspectives on the 
state tend to be reducticnist and one dimensional, recapi- 
tulating earlicr liberal and Marxist perspectives on the 
state. For cxaemplc, Franccs Fox Piven views the state 
as an erena of conflict in which women can make gains 
because "the structure of the welfare state itself has 
helped to create new solidarities and generate the poli- 
tical issucs that continue to coment and galvanize them, "18 


Another variant of this perspective can be secn in 
the argument of Zillah Eisenstcin that because of conflicts 
between patriarcny and capitalism, the state becomes an 
arena in which conflicting class and gender interests are 
mediated and where women's struggles can make a 
difference.t? In contrast, Hilcen Boris and Peter 
Pardaclio perceive the state to +e’ in instrument of | 
male control over womenand suggest any policy reform 
affectine gender relations mercly means a trade-off 
between family patriarchy ard state patriarchy. 29 
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ny i e work 
A structural feminist perspective can Ba SOF 2 aad in ene 
of Catharine MacKinnon who cmphasizcs che ea ais cea 
Conmatruction of gender relations: ‘The sta : ae Noid poss 
most relentless in imposing the, male point of v Ra gehan of 
comes closest to achieving its highest formal cri | 
distanced a perspectivity. "21 


iels'! Ltd i; of liberal and’ Marxist 
Using Cynthia Daniels’ critique ggknesses in 


theories of the state, we can identify CGF Cash Wie spi 
the feminist statc perspectives discussed above. ba ni 
feminist views assume the neutrality of the state and fai 

to take into account the political ramifications of Gender 
subordination in social life. Instrumental feminist views 
associate the state with rule by men, and thus cannot aced 
Casily account for the actions of Margaret Thatcher or hidoies 
Kirkpatrick. Structural feminist views maintain that the 
state reproduces patriarchy and sketches a scenario which 
assumes that human agency is nonexistent and thet the power 
and knowledge of the state is omnipotent. Neither of these 
assumptions is tenable. Each of these feminist perspectives 
on the state represents only a partial understanding of the 
relationship between the state and gender. 


Furthermore, Western feminiet perspectives have tended 
to devote insufficient attention to the relationship betwcon 
gender and the other forms Of Suructural inequality (class, 
race, ethnicity, religion) in the modern state. There. are 
several aspects of this issuc that merit attention, First, 
as women of Color and Marxist feminists have pointed out, 
"women" sould not be consid -ed as an undi:ferentiatca 
category.¢5 Maxine Molyneux states, "A theory of interests 
that has an application to the debate about women's 7 
Capacity to struggle for and benefit from social change 
MSS begin, by recognizing: Gisferenee tatvucc than by 
assuming homogencity. "24 second, state action should not 
be assumed to have uniform cffects across class or racial 
lines, There has been some investigation of the ways 
in which the. impact of states on women differs by class 
and the ways in which the impact of thc state on class 
differs by gonder in particular historical circumstances, 
but the findings have not been integratcd into a general 
framework.*> Third, there is the important question 
Of the overall impact of the growth of the liberal 
democratic state on racc, gender, and class relations, 
émong the feminists who have addressed this question in 
terms of Class and gender relations, most paint a picture 
of increasing social control, 26 ExXCeptions include 
Gillah Eisenstein and Michele Barrett, who sec the 
State "as a ‘site of struggle.,"27 ) 
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ene C een theorizing on the state. has mainly focuscd on 
SPR ae eral democrctic welfare state of North America and 

; Bee Se exc, This has meant that the theorizing has been 
somewhat ethnocentric, even though the expericncces of these 
states are relevant to non-Western states because the 
influence of Western norms and institutions 1s worldwidc, 

Am examination of socialist and Third World states from a 
fominist perspective increases the range of variation and 
should --*cld new insights, thereby enriching theorye 

Revolution, the classic instance in which the state is 
presumably transformed, offers. the potential of serving 
strategic gender intercsts. Old structures and ideologics 
crumble, authority is unstable in both the public and the 
private spheres, and women can play new roles. Here statc 
autonomy comes into full play. 

In such a situation, women have easier access to 
political roles, since dominant institutional patterns are 
weak. Moreover, social change affects women directly in 
every aspect of their lives. Hence, there is a greater 
iikelihood of political interest and political response - © - 
role differentiation according to sex tends to Giminish as 
women find they have to rerftorm tasks formally considered 
male,.suth as -waging guerilla warfare or working in 
armaments factories « - . Finally, because the new order 
has not yet been estgplished the real possibility of 
change still exists. z: 7 


Revolutionary regimes ere typically unstable, howCver, 
andgn fie face of fig inseability, the mew leaders may 
have ambivalent or Contradictory attitudes abcut the desira- 
bility of mobilizing women. The aim of maintaining or 
ee ee. OTS POWER base of the state may be balanced by 
the perception that women are conservative and potentially 
represent a drag on the process of radical social, economic, 
ana cultural trans” ormation. “It is the suspicion that 
revolutionary states, including socialist states that lay 
claim to egalitarian priorities, are little different from 
nonrevolutionary states in their subordination of women's 
snrcerests to other goals “hat increasingly characterize 
feminist analysis.of voscrevolutionary societies. 
“oyolutionary leaders invariably rely on bureaucratic) 
systitutions in attempts to socialize both the economy 
and services in ways that redistribute resources to : 
more tnan the privileged. 39 Those who man the bureaucracy, 
and narticularly its decision-making positions, are often 
the same people with the same gender ideologies as those 
who mananed tnem before the revolution. © Of course, 
perennial shortages of resources typically plaguc 
postrevolutionary regimes. Such ‘shortages secm to 
have dire consequences for achieving public policics 
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too, are state 


“] > a ears) ublin 
that might meet women's nceds, Tro or Ae 


tendencies to “use women to transform palace pais fae 
Value for female labor h7s Jong been casily jus , 
has women's unpaid household labor. 


For Third Worldd:-women, expansion or tne state may ps 
offer attractive, or even the only viable, printed) 
oppressive family or kin relationships that ph We tas 
from realizing cither strategic or. practical gender a 
interestSy Fatima Mernissi, for example, argucs that C 
traditional private-public, femalo=male distinctions that 
exclude women from extrafamilial activities in Muslim 
societies are an anachronism in a society that professes 
to want to develop. 3! Women look to the state for 
Opportunity and benefit in moving away from family ec ete 
and in laying claim to resources generated by development. 


e e« e a North African woman of today usualiy 

dreams of having a stcady, wage-paying job with 
sociai security and health and retirement benefits, 
at. a State institution; these women qaon't look 

to aman any longer for their survival but to the 
state. While perhaps not ideal, this is neverthe— 
less a breakthrough, an €rosion of tradition, 


as 


Forward Looking Strategies, the final document of€ the 
Nairobi conference Which concluded the U.N, Decade for 
Women, is filled with recommendations that depend on 
government for implementation. The Nairobi expericncae 
suggests ~hat state action ¢ -atinues to hol. considerable 
allure for Serving women's interests in many different 
societies, | 

STATES AND GENDER 


Feminist analyses of the state must recognize historical 
variations in order to appreciate the .relationship between 
States and gender. The studies in this book illustrate 
both the pervasiveness of Western state norms and 
Variations in the Way those norms are implemented through 
specific institutions and policies. To a considerable 
degree these variations are responsible for the differences 
in the way women view states, All Over the world women 
confront State=determincd bureaucracies, public policies, 
ideologies, and Socioeconomic Changes, and the states 

in which women confront these forccs are. more or less 
autonomous with varying Capacity to achieve their 

goals, But to Say. that a state is relatively autonomous 
provides as little guidance for comparative Purposes as 

to say that it responds to societal intcrests (pluralism) 
Or to the dominant class (Marxist). The chapters in 

this book illustrate the variations in state autonomy 

and capacity, and tho diversity of women's responses 

to the state. In the conclusion we lock at the 
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implications of these variations for our agenda of 
synthesizing statist, fominist, and development theorics. 


In general terms, the links between states and gconder 
exist at three levels, The first level is that of the 
elites who occupy the official positions of the state, 

The second is that of state action and the intended and 
-unintended consequences of state policies for strategic 
and practical. gender interests. The third and most complcx 
level, yet perhaps ultimately the most critical for woricn, 
is the collectivity of norms, laws, idcologics, and patterns 
o£ action that shape the meaning of politics and the nature 
of political @iscourse. It is at this fundamental level 
Eee gender ideologies operate in their most powerful 

Orm. 


STATE OFFICIALS 


Public officials draw on both the inherent and the 
potential authority of their institutions to formulate and 
implement policy. Through their activities, these indivi- 
duals simultaneously seck to strengthcn the state and to 
enhance the power and prestige of the officeholders. 

They /also bring their idcologics, conventional wisdom, and 
personal material realities to bear on the decision-making 
process. | ae | 


Analysts who focus on state officeholders with an cyc 
to gender relations invariably note the absence of women 
in positions of state power.” ~~ In fact, women are never 
contral to state power. Anthropological and historical 
accounts that £cil. to specify women as actors in state 
formation are not simply suffering from researcher bias. 
Women do not occupy decision-making roles, institutions, 
or individual offices in more than insignificant or symbolic 
terms. This is so universal.a fact that more theorists 
of the state take it for grantcd rather than -try to 
explain it. tiie 


Feminist studies that have been inspired by the 
dominant pluralist paradigm emphasize the conditions 
within society that prevent women from achicving positions 
of prominence within state structures, 2° but precisely 
because these studies emerge from pluralist assumptions, 
they tell us little about the gender-based distinctions 
that are institutionalized and legitimized in the very 
construction of the state bpurcaucratic and legal order. 
And without this kind of: gender focus, we cannot 
affectively discuss whether or how’ more. women in public 
office affget the fundamental nature’ and policies of 
the state. This should :be a*‘central issue, for ‘two 
reasons, First, in some Third World states, educated 
women. are well placed to occupy strategic positions 
in their state bureaucracics, bureaucracies which may 
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be more open to ans ti tutional’ chang? See as found in 
older traditions and potters of je SE adic =eee women 
Westorn: Europe. Second, 1S ene bi Bee ane A to 
grows, so docs the insistence that they play 

pirat oe ts ee on development issucs, 
prominent role in policy making on epee He rd: 
Will the integration of substantial numbers of won ee 
state structures as policy makers alter planning sn Sst 

: inolude’ ‘ equal participants ‘and’ bene- 
a Way. as to include women as equa Pat se tiie cae 
ficianics'in the progess of devclopment ? ee ee 
in fact, find themselves in a position to OE POT ee 
prevailing meaning of development in less de structive :. 
Gireoetions ? | 
STATE POLICIES AND INSTITUTIONS 7 

state actions provide the clearest link to gender 

concerns, for h@re we can see state policies that benefit 
and disadvantage women, or that benefit some and disadvan- 
tage others, Women may be the direct object of state 
policics, or their interests may be (and typically arc) 
subordinate to goals such as international security or 
cconomic growth. Though subordinate to those goals, 
wonlen’ 4 interests are nevertheless significantly affected 
by their pursuit, “For example, the state can promote 
femaie cmployment or female subsistence production as 
part of a strategy for economic growth, or a growth 
strategy can completely overlook women's productive roles 
and even cffectively undermine productive activities. The 
source o© contradictory policies for’ women can be found 
Lf the Pursuit of goals, such: as enhancing stability 
through maintaining female Cependency on men in families, 
while at the same time supporting female cducation, wage 
labor, and family planning, The institutionalization of 
male interests helps us to understand that sccmingly 
irrational policies are not simply temporary aberrations 
from reason or fairncoss principles but are historically 
grounded, 
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STATE DEFINITION OF POLICIES 


State independently affect policics in two ways, 
Ann Shola Orloff and Theda Skocpol arguc. "First, states 
may be sites of autonomous Official action... « 
secondly . .°. the organizational structures. of states 
indirectly influence the meanings ang methods of 
politics for All groups in society," 7 The most 
challenging level of Sstato-gender analysis-is the 
inguiry into the way in which the stato defines the 
very naturc and scope of politics,. 
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Statcs matter not simplv because of the goal-oriented 
activities of state officials. They mattcr because 
their organizational configurations, along with thcir 
overall patterns of ‘activity, affect political culture, 
encourage some kinds of group formation and collective 
political actions (but not others), and make possible 
the raising of certsin political issucs (but not 
others) .38 


The stote defines the paramctcrs of politics both through 
its institutions and through idvology. The stotc is 
typically the chief promoter of the -eceptced political 
reality; it also fosters ccrtain relctions of production 
that reinforce that reality. Idcology is significant not 
just beccuse it is dominrnt, but beeause it is frequently 
so pervasive that it passes for the natural ordcr of 
things. To illustrate, the distinction between a private 
snd a vublic sphere, with the former fomale-dominaited and 
the latter male-dominated, may be trken as a reflcction 
of natural biological differences, thet ie, Seon poysieo 
inevitability rather than as a social’ construct. ? But 
this social construct can have and has had grave conscgqu~ 
ences for the meaning of states for women. Public-privet 
distinctions whicn derive from Western political theory 
and state development have described Third World womcn as 
having solely or primarily family conccrns. The crucl 
irony is that these distinctions serve to exclude women 
from public affairs even as the scope of those affairs 
broadens. As the seme time, the acfinition of family as 
private serves to justify the. paucity of policics which 
woulda provide women greater equity and freedom within the 
private sphere. Even whore the official idcology purports 
to support practiczl (and occasionally strategic) gender 
interests, the family remains officially private insofar 

as it serves state interusts. Especially under conditions 
of scarce resource economics, the result of this distinction 
will be a predictsble gop betwocn rhetoric, policy, and 
offect, with 2 general tendency to argue thot development 


policy is distinct from “family policy”. 


OC 


We need to know more about the particular nature of 
male power institutionalizced in the statc, how state 
power reinforces and legitimizes the cconomic, political, 
and sexual subordination of women, and finally, what 
strategics are open to women to alter this subordination. 
Th: research agend is all the more challenging becausc 
women are subordinated in dopendency: relationships at 
multiple levels, from the’ family to international 
political and cconomic systems. The stxrte reinforccs 
fomale subordination, but it may also displacc prestate 
forms oppression (and thercby be historically liberating), 
aggravate or elaborate on those forms of oppression, or 
operate as a Channel through which foreign domination 
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CHAPTER OVERVIEW 


The sclections in this book begin to answer these 
-questions by drawing on several social scicnce disciplines. 
In some areas we attempt a synthesis,’ in others we raise 
questions that challcnge theory but leave us open to 
criticisms. While each author is writing with a particular 
rcgion or country in mind, she suggests generalizations 
that are uscful for comparison and that we address further 
in our conclusion. | 


The dominant state forms in the past several centuries 
have been those developed in Europe and subsequently 
exportcd to most of the rest of the world through colonia- 
lism. Charlton, Everett, and Staudt all assume European 
derived states to be central to their analysis, while 
Charlton makes the European experience the focus of her 
narrative. In stressing the European state, Charlton 
returns t two feminist conc: -ns introduced above: the 
relaticnsnip between the public-private dichotomy and the 
liberal-Gemocratiec state on the one hand, and the dcbate 
about the implications of the twenticth century welfare 
state on the other. Shoe nétes thot therc is an apparent 
contradiction between the state as benefactor and the 
state as institutionalization of oppression, but suggests 
that this contradiction can be resolvcd by distinguishing 
between the state as the sum of its structures and 
ideologies, and the state seen through discrete policies 
Or political acts. Charlton concludes by emphasizing the 
international importance of European state experiences 
and discussing some implications of this for womcn in 
undcrdevcloped countrics. 


There is diversity among both West European and East 
Buropean states, although common patterns of political 
institutions, valucs, and policics Will, in turn, 
introduce common patterns in gender relations. The role 
Or the stato in Shaping gendcr rclations is immediately 
evident for the Sovict Union and Bast Zuropean nations 
where the stote's ideological commitment to gender 
equality is balanccd by the periodic mobilization of 
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women as a source of lIsbor aiding the social, economic, and 
cultural transformations that accompany development. Sharon 
Wwolchik notes that formal goals of gender cquality have 
produced certain measures that benefit women by serving 
their "practical gender interests," such as matcrnity leave. 
As the same time, the cxistence of a single, officially 
approved framework for analyzing gender rclations precon- 
ditions debate, and state development policies exacerbate 
tension between women's reproductive and productive roles 

in socicty. 


Two chapters on Africa approach the question of statc 
power, coloninlism, and gender ideology, and 11 Wetrate the 
difficulties in generalizing xbout these linkagcs. Kathlicen 
strudt addresses the primary qucstion of the way in which 
malc power becomes state powcr. Staudt's particular conccrn 
is gender ideology in the colonial stote in Africa: colo~ 
ninlism drew the boundarics between public and ‘private 
sphcres in woys tht Allowed colonial 2dministr=tors, mis~ 
sionarics and "native authorities" to vest men with control 
over female labor and sexuality. Her argument does not 
presume that prestate societies were egalitarian, but that 
the new state climinated carlicr options available to 
women to moderate or escape specific controls by men. 
Missionaries and colonial officials were extensions of 
Europcan norms regarding appropriate scxual and marital 
behavior, male and female productive activitics, land 
tcnurc, and legal rights. The effect of colonial policy 
was to create a public sphere administered by mene 

Barbira Callaway and Lucy Crvevey share with Steudt 
an interest in tne impact agt colonialism on indigenous 
african societies, but they focus on the relationship of 
Islam,-. the rule of law, colonial anda postcolonial state 
power, and gendcr relations in Senegal and Nigeria. Both 
in Senegal, which isoverwhelmingly Muslim, ond in Nigeria, 
where Muslims are a simple, not an absolute, majority, 
the effect of colonialism was to consolidate the political 
subordination of women and a public-private split in 
gender roles that had roots in traditional society and 
had been reinforced’ by Islam. Women in prelsLamic 
societies were second class citizcns? Islamic law 
oxported from rural and paternalistic socictics modificd 
some clements of their traditional status but did not 
overturn it. Both in Sonegal and in northern Nigeria, 
Muslim leaders were part of the system of colonial 
control and their influence not only persists, but 
has grown in the postindependence period. A secular 
state in Sscnegal initiated some improvements in the 
status of women from the 1960s to the 1980s, but in g 
Nigeria, political turmoil and ethnic cleavages resultec 
in a constitutional order that left its states rree to 
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determine whether secular or celigious Law paged eS 
in mattcrs of vital concern to women, such as ineroaeind 
property rights. At the same time, Chere end sefackerergs.* 
signs that the socioeconomic and political oa ro-Islamic 
caused by development encourages anti-\Wwestcrn, P page 742 
movements which enforce traditional gender norms as p 

of their nationalism. 


Two studies of Latin Amcrica cxplore the changing 
relationships butween gender and the state stemming a pe 
the intended and unintended consequences of the state's 
manipulation of gender idcologi¢cs. susan Ce BOUL GUE ea 
discusses important points of interscction between research 
on the state and rescarch on gender... she examines the : 
explicit and implicit theoretical questions raised by recent 
work in Latin American studies on the origins of scxual 
subordination, state policies toward women 2nd agriculture, 
the responses of military rcgimes to protest, and the | 
conditions created for political participation by military 
regimes. Bourque argues that a systemic apprceach to the 
study of gender and the state should pay attention to four 
levels of analysis: "The symbolic use of 'gendered!’ 
sympbols of state authority and their manipulation," the 
Folded of-state policies 1h structuring: aceess by gender co 
control social resources, the role of state policies toward 
scxuality and its control,’ and the state's use of 
competing and intersccting hicrarchics of class, gender, 
and ethnicity or race to achicve social, control, 


Patricia H. Chuchryk provides a case study of Chile 
after the 1973 military coup. where we can see the importance 
of state fostered ideologies promoting motherhood and 
family life and shaping the very nature of politics. As 
an ideological preeupt, “preservation of the family" 
argues for the maintenance of the family in general, 
and women in particular, outside of politics. General 
Pinochet did not invent this imadce, but his government 
has used stctc institutions and policies to reinforce it. 
Comments Chuchryk; " . . . Pinochet is, in effect, using 
the state to manipulate women's rcproductive roles for 
its, and his, own purposes and, at the same time, 
attempting to depoliticisc women and situatc them 
outside the realm of that which is traditionally consi- 
dered political." yet it is motherhood that motivates 
Women to particip=ste in politics in Chile, as clsewhere 
in Latin America, Takcn. together with Everett's and 
Staudt's case studies, 'Chuchryk's suggests innovative 
ways in which women attempt .to resist the: state, in 
part by redefining politics. As women in North America 


‘ 
t 
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Srey s sort Europe have alsc suggested, privatc-public 
stinctions are increasingly irrelevant as the power of 
the state expands. 


Jana Everett's chapter draws on her study of women's 
organizations in Indic, and focuscs on the ability of 
collective action strategies to gain access to the state 
for lower class women. The Viestern feminist dcbate about 
the welfare state is relevant to countrics such as India 
insofar as it raises questions about the way in which 
poor women can gain resources from different states during 
different historical periods. The answer to these questions 
depends, in turn, on the nature of the state, Everett's 
discussion of the postcolonial Indian state shows that, 
despite some differences of interpretation, obscrvcers sce 
the Indian statc as having been consolidated and trans- 
formed by the process of economic development. A 
comparison of urban women's associations and rural grass 
roots movements sheds light on state-society relations by 
contrasting strategies designed to increase benefits from 
the state with those endeavoring to redistribute economic 
and political power through direct action.. Overall, these 
strategies appear to enhance the potential for state 
autonomy vis-a-vis the dominant classes. Both feformist 
ana confrontational strategies maximize benefits for 
women as long as women's organisations maintain an 
independent base while secking benefits from state agencics. 


The chapters that follow provide generalizations 
Grawing on historical pattcrns and case studies that 
illustrate the specific impact of state ideclogies, laws, 
institutions, and policies. The concluding chapter 
returns to three questions that have guided our thinking 
about the relationsnips betwcen Gevclopment, womcn, 
and the state: What roles have states played in the 
maintenance and/or transformation of gender rclations ce 
How have women responded to the imposition and/or 
expansion of the state ? As women respond to state 
imposition and/or cxpansion, how do their responses 
affect their practical and strategic gender intercsts ? 
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Why is it that as a heterose. ual woman I 


? 
am supposed to be "protected" by a man : 


; ini i 4 eed. in business 
. am considered less "feminine 1F Tt) BUOS 


leadershi esitions "7 
+. am Sapte responsible for the care of chitdree and 
for housework even if both parents work ? | e 

4. ‘am not paid the same wages as a man, even if we do 
comparable work ? 16 

5. rarely learn about women in history in school Ee 

6. have so few role models in the upper administration 

of politics, business, higher and secondary education, 

the medical profession, the court system, churches, 

SYNaGOQUE Ss; CC, +. | 

7. am expected to change my name if I get married ? 
the children are given my husband's name ? 

8. was called a "tomboy" if I played outside, climbed 
tress, played. sports ? 

9. am considered peculiar if I don't want to have children .... 

~10. cannot exercise control over what happens to my own 

a OSy RS: ss 3 | 

11. cannot be sexually assertive towards aman ? 

“2, eten’t ask nen aut 2 

12. am the potential victim of acquaintance rape and 
sexual assault ? 7 | 

13. have to pretend I am less intellivent and competent 
than men ? . 

14, devalued for being emotional and sensitive in my work 7? 


and 


Why is it that as a héeteresezual man, I ss. 


taller or older than I° am ? 

2. have to pay for dates ? 
36 can't touch another man (except to shake hands...) 
4, feel strange if I want to take ballet lessons ? 
»« have to earn a certain wage/have a certain type of 

job to feel "successful" or "respectable" ? 
G6. feel compelléd to have a full-time yo 
7, Can't cry in the presence of men of OF -in publie F 
8. can't admit that I'm scared or vulnerable or unsure 
9 


le. feel reluctant to ask a woman out for a date if she is 


about anything ? 
« brag about my sexual "accomplishments" ? 
10, must never "back down" or turn away if challenged 7 
11, am expected to be "mechanically inclined" > 
+e am expected to be sexually assertive with women ? 
i3. have to be the "breadwinner" and "protect" my family ? 
14, have to be strong, more dominant and the 
decision-maker ? 


Adapted from an unknown author 
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Intricate web of poverty ddisappearance of biomass 
(Indian Express Friday - April, 16 1993) 

The denudation of forests, environaental pollution 
and environmental destruction has adversely affected the 
women 1n rural areas more than any other class of people. 
Bach day, in the life of rural woman, begins with a long 
march in search of water, fuel and fodder. Irrespective 
of age or physical ability of a woman the crucial needs of 
every household have to be met each duy, This is becoming 
nore and more arduous with the depletion of natural resources. 
Thus women are cauzht in the intricate web of poverty and 
environnental degradation. | : 


The daily survival needs of predominant rural hous¢- 
holds are dependent on biomass - food, water fodder, fiekL, 
manure and fertiliser for agricultural purposes, build.ng 
material like timber and thatcn and herbs as remedies for 
various diseases. Availability of water, which is directly 
related to the biomass in the country where mansoons are 
not only uncertain but brief, is the most crucial resvurce 
affecting the lives of rural women. With the disappeerance 
of piomass in the surroundings and environment source of 
water like ponds and streams dry up soon after the mansoons. 
The surrounding environment also serves as provider of 
fuel, fodder, building -naterails and even food to some 
extent. Production and processing of biomass like 
agriculture forestry and village crafts based on biomass 
as raw .aterial are still t-°3'\main source of rural 
employment. sae + | | 


Unfortunctel, the increasing industrialisation, 
urbanisation and deforestation have shattered the biomass 
hase of the country. This change has led to far-reaching 
effects on the life or rural people, especially in the 
biomass-based subsitcnece economy. The maximum threat of 
anvironmental degradation is encountered by the women of 
marginal cultures like tribals and nomads and of rural 
areCaSe | | 

There are large number of coajoi1ex problems which 
women face - work burden, lack of property, une qual - 
Gistribution of food and other resources within che 
family, duality of roles, poor health delivery system 
coupled with inferior vocial status bestowed on chem 
anda their total lack of control over cush and productive 
resources. All tnese problems are acute in their own 
way and the environaental degradation only accertuates 
and heightens “he existing problems. 


P| = 


“The traditional diyision of 1abour presoribes the 
household needs like ‘fucl, fodder SUN ING eae ips Pa, Saat Ses 
exclusive domain ‘of women. As these are pec ones me cae 
Singly difficult to obtain, women are forcec dt baler 
inordinately long hours in search for them CAR seesHie Mage 
the Pe ee OS, OE Oe ee 
in So One ee ee oe ee 
4 greater problem to women Living ae cneise ne 32 belayao 
Agr icudinra® production. in sthelset areas ds: xt pene ly ©. cat 
Limited and) al’erhativestd.cfueb-wodd. dike ‘cowdung: heii vag el 
westevare Inini mun, ib isthe pdetr landless. Woman whio:/0-% 3 
faces the runt \asicconsidérablo, amount of time ib spent(>\ 
for foraging fuel and fodder. | Even in:-areas where. animal: 
husbandry and’ agriculture have improved the availability 
of crop residues and dung, it is. not: necessary that the: *. 
_dandless woman should. benefit. This, shortage of: cooking. » 
energy. aifects the. food, intake. of a woman and Sther members 
of her family, Thus, scarcity of cooking, fuel forces many. 
of a rural woman to. reduce. her energy. for cooking. - This ~ 
implies nutrient. losses and greater risk of inféction and: 


iliness from eating state food. , 


The study of rural water supply scheme in Andhra ; 
Pradesh. has revealed that. in irrigation achemes have 
adversely affected) the: drinking water supply and thus 
women too.as primary carriers. of water, Women in parti- =< 
cular are more exposed to. hazzards of polluted water 

than men as they are primary carriers of water and : = 
secondly as they do the wash ng of clothes and utensils: i« 


Cattle and collection o7 “cd@er. Government has paid 


others are deft to fend: for, themselves aépending on the °° 
Lanediete environnent et PN va ik pi ow ee AD SE y “hs cd Gt fos “ede he 53 bh - 7 int 


farm lands hélps only: those who: own lafid while all 


_Efforgs, aimed ab rehabilitation of-ecolegically.. ... 
Should necessarily taken intosaccount the. 
burden of work of rural women, especiaily the women in - 
hilly areas where the ecologital destruction is at its worst 
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and the work bureé’n is the highest. H#fforts at the 
Government level like promotion of new technology, 

like bio-gas plants, fuelwood plantations, fuel conser- 
vation through use of smokeless chullas, hand pumps, 
etce., will lead considerably to reduce the rigours of 
rural living. However, what’ is most important is to 
envisage the role of women in the implementation of 
various schemes and ultimately their impact on them, 
l& is often not ignorance but literally the distruct of 
women's abilities te cope with new technology that 
ieads to their neglect in official programmes. 


THE ABUSED INDIAN WOMAN 
GEETA RAMASESHAN 


(The Hindu, Sunday, February 14th 1993) - 


Nine years ago, Asha Rani and deta emg HR A 
San Fransisco from Punjab. They managed a hum c ae . 
some months later Asha Rani came back to Punjab where 
marricd Narinder. They lived together for 15 months in 
India, then Asha Rani went back to the U.S. in ordcr to 
Maintain her permanent resident status and eventually i 
sponsor her husband. Two years later when Narinder came 
to San Fransisco he was a changed man. He abused Asha 
Rani and kept telling her that he would live with her 
only till he got his green card. Narinder did not let 
her visit her family who lived nearby, and virtually 
held her hostage in the two rooms of a hotel where he. was 
working as a desk clerk, 


When Asha Rani became pregnant his violent behaviour 
towards her became worse, And after a son was born, he 
threatened to kill ‘the baby. In spite of all this Asha 
Rani never once thought of leaving her husband. Besides, 
as she was virtually a prisoner there was ho way she could 
communicate with her family. However after a brutal 
attack on her by Narinder her neighbours called the policc. 
Narinder was taken into custody and spent a day in jail. 


Law cnforcement officials intervened and Asha Rani 
and Narinéur were ordered to live separately for a period 
Of Vine, . Asha Rani was directed by the court to collect 
her belongings from her room. Sho was given police 
Cscort to make sure that she could leave her husband 
Safely. As she was Waiting fof a taxi, Narinder shouted 
at her to sign some papers, while the police asked him to 
move away. But when the officers left the scene bricfly, 
he stabbed Asha Rani repeatedly with a kitchen knife. 

The two police officers accompanying Asha Rani shot him 
dead. 


Asha Rani's experience might have been an extreme, 
still, violence in South Asian families in the U.S. is 
on the increase, The Asian Indian Social Service 
Agency of Chicago, in an analysis of the hundreds of 
calls they received in their Crisis hotlinc, found that 
the most talked about Problems by Indian women were 
their divorces. Wife battering was the next highest 
percentage of help calls received by them, 


A Chicago based social worker quoted in onc of the 
Incian newspapérs Published abroad estimates that there 
are over 25,000 divorccd Or seperated South Asian 
women in the Chicago metropolitan area, Cook County 


yoFs 


ge eel aawed ih an Lhe Sane newspaper had statcd that 
single Aigo oe Illinois had some 2,500 impovcrishcd 
husband an women, most of them abandoncd by their 

: S. Obviously this is only the tip of the iccberg. 


Meena from U.P. had an arranged marriage in India and 
had a glimpse of her husband. Mohan, only after the 
marriage ceremony. During the next few days when her 
husband was in India he spoke to her, only to tell her 
that he had a lucrative job as an enginecr in Kissimmcc, 
Florida. He soon left for the U.S. after filing the 
sponsorship papers..in India, During the two years that 
she was in India. Mcena wrote her husband only four 
letters. He replied only to one. 


When she arrived in Florida, she found that her 
husband worked as an assistant in a grocery store and 
within a week he asked her to sign papers for a divorce. 
When Meena refused Mohan abused her; he did not bring home 
any food. The $20 allowance that Meena had from India 
soon ran out, and she had to starve. Two months after 
her arrival in the U.S., Mcena, with the help of her 
husband's cousin, fled to another State where she now 
lives with a relative in "voluntary departure". a state 
she has found herself in because her husband divorced her, 
terminating her legal status. hoena cannot understand 
what caused her husband to behave in this way though she 
suspects it might have been dowry. Meena's jewcllcery 


. 


~i-ne at the time of marriage was worth Rs. three lakhs. 


Suni-ha from Andhra Prac -sh marricd her maternal 
uncle who was working in Detroit. Since the time she 
Tandud in the.U.S. she was harassed. Her husband would 
suspect every move of her, would not allow her to go cven 
to. the postoffice alone. He would accuse her of commi- 
tting adultery if she spoke to any mane She tolerated this 
for two years till she signed a joint declaration before 
the authorities as required under the law and then 
divorced him. | | 


Tn 1986 the U.S. Immigration and Nationality Act was 
amended to deter immigration related marriage frauds. 
Surveys conducted by American Immigration and Naturali- 
sation Service had revealed tht 30° per cent of the 
petitions (by all migrant communities) for immigration 
vias involved suspect marital relationships. The new 
1aw, called the Immigration Marriage Fraud Amendments, 
now creates = two year “conditional status" for all 
alion spouses and children who become permancnt resident 
nliens by virtue of marriage entered into less than 
two years pefore obtaining Noonditional status". 


; feat a tit? to ..the 
Bot! spouses must joint y fase See of the 

Attorney-Guncias wali ad sequyse Lor © ah the conditional 
condition 90 days prior to the Ce Perey ee must contain 
visa (which is for two years). The De eee with 
a joint statement that the marriage NS) ee enolic place, has 
the laws of the country where the bebe 2 eaten ie 
not been judicially annulled or Nd arom ei Ge vnc eed 
death of a spouse. While the intention © ye: eae witl 
prevent marriage fraud, in reality it pote ‘es tied: over. 
the "grcen card". or immigration status absolute p es a 
the other. In most cascs it is the woman who 15 tid ee? 
receiving end. This forces her to put up with a a °: 
violent behaviour as more often than not she 1s undcr 
terror of being deported, 


Though the Immigration Morriage Frauds Amendments 
Mandates a joint declaration to be filed by both Spouses, 
it does offer relief to a wife who is compelled to divorce 
her husband. Under the act if a spouse is able to demon- 
strate that extreme hardship would result if she were . 
deported, or that the qualifying marriage was entered in 
good faith and’ she was not at fault in failing to meet the 
requirements stipulated for a joint declaration, the 
requirement rule can the waived. So a woman need not fear 
tne threat of deportation from the husband. Hcwever many 
South Asian women who are divorced in this manner live in 
fear of deportation because they are not aware of the law. 
In many instances the women do not know the language. 


As Sunita, a resident of Pennsylvania, addssz 
divorce ~y husband, they refused to understind and blamed 
Me. ihoy Halo me that Tt was aetting influcnesa by the 
Western lifestyle and I was forgetting my culture." It 
took Sunita many years to convince them, and even now 
Waich Oho visits India her perents mcet her in Bangalore, 
not in their village. When Sunita landed in the U.S. she 
could just manage with a few words of English. But she 
soon learnt, ' 


Indian women living in the U.S. also undergo the 
trauma of social stigma when Givorecd, Rupa had an 
arranged marriage and was abused by a husband she never 
knew. it never struck her to scck help. Mother of 
three, she now makes more than S$ 100,000 a year as a 
computer programmer and is an extreniecly successful 
business woman. But when she wrote to her parents 
secking support, her mother would write to her every 
week asking her to work at her marriage. Coming from a 
conservative Gujarati background it was impossible for 
her parents to accept their daughter's divorce, 


sme ste aie of men merrying just for the "Qreon card" 
RL ee ivorcing their wives >re also common. Lata, who 
has tived in the U.s. for ten years got marriea to a man 
of her custe from An@hra Pradesh. The two were incompati- 
able and had frequent quarrels. After a couple of years 
the husband ill-treated her and kept telling her that all 
ue wanted was green card and would leave her as soon as he 
got it. However Lata never complained, she mercly filed a 
ghar ceclaration as required in order that her husband 
might get residency, eventhough she was aware ae the law. 


"Somchow I thought he would change," she says. There 
was no dowry involved in the marriage, but the tradeoff was 
her husband's shift to the U.S. "We also paid for his 
ticket", she added, It never struck Rupa to question her 
parents! decision in getting her married to somebody with 
aA totally different background. According to her, there 
was a problem in her horoscope and besides her parents 
watea her to marry somebody from the same community. 


In the U.S. the concept of divorce is based on the 
"no fault theory" or an the U4+rretrievable breakdown of 
marriage," a concept that is not a feature of indian laws, 
In India except under certain circumstanccs (as in the 
unilateral . pronouncement of 'talak” in Customary Islamic 
law or under certain provisions of. the Hindu Marriage Act 
or Special Marriage Act) divorce and other matrimonial pro- 
ceedings are adversial in nature. Divorce is granted only 
in the spouse seeking the relief is able to prove that the 
other spouse has been guidty of committing a particular act 
on which <he divorce is beinc sought. Courts still have to 
determine which party is av fault based on the "discredited 
fault theory." | | 


Zt should be noted that even in the U.S. "no fault 
divorce" is of recent origin and only since the eighties 
have. all states made tno fault". as a ground for Givorce. 

In most states equrts..can dissolve a marriage if one spouse 
petitions. it that the parties have been living separately 
for some years and that the marriage has failed. The other 
spouse has great difficulty proving the averment wrong. The 
concept of"no fault" divorce has certain advantages in that 


it has made it easier for parties to break away from a 
marriage without washing dirty linen in court. However in 
Tndian families where the. status of a woman is linked to her 
marriage anc where the power structure within the family 

is extremely unequal the concept of "irretrievable breakdown 
of marriage " puts 4 woman at a great disadvantage. Besides 
the patriarchal structure makes it easier for the male to 
remarry, while the woman faces the social stigma. 


There has OL late been a mushrooming of various 
South Asian Women's groups in many cities in the U-Se, 
a welcome trend. They take up issues such as domestic 
viokence, dowry, harassment, desertion and other related 
problems South Asian women face. But, the complex 
structure of Indian marriages, the concept of dowry,. 
ana the problems with inlaws are not issues which U.S. 
courts will take cognisance of. It becomes difficult 
to explain to law-enforcement officials the problems 
in a joint family and harassment by in-laws, exposed 
as they are to single and nuclear families. But an 
awareness of such issues which exists among the South 
Asians in. the U.S. has to be created among the policy 
makers as with increasing migrants the proplem is bound 
te escalate. é 


THE FEMALE CHILD IN KERALA 


ae 


The Conscitution of India states clearly 
tnat there shall be. no discrimination on grounds of 
caste, creed, sex or religion. Inspite of this 
constitutional guarantee, in India women and girls 
are discriminated against, both inside and outside 
the family. In a male dominated society, women 
continue to occupy a subservient and submissive position. 
From the day a girl child is born, she is considered 
to be a liability and a burden on her parents. From 
very early age onwards girls receive a subtle message 
that they are less important than boys. They are 
told to behave in a particular manner in accordance 
with certain societal expectations. Thus. the perpe- 
tuation of sex roles begins at home even Curing their 
pre-school years. The educational system - school. 
text books, picture books, other children's literature 
reinforces this distinction. Even. today, in India, 
female children are denied basic needs like nutrition, 
care and protection. India has one of the lowest 
sex ratios in the world, not because fewer females 
are born but because many more are allowed to die. The 
mortality rate for females is considerably higher than 
for males in every age. group. upto the age of 35, but 
it is highest during the first five years of life. 


Compared to other states in India Kerala . 
is a role model in terms of literacy, womens' education, 
low _ate of infant morta ity, and increased life span _ 
of women. -Also pre-natal sex determination and female 
infanticide are not common in Kerala. The statistics 
regarding sex ratio, female literacy, birth/death 
rate are encouraging in Kerala. But even so they ere 
subject to many constraints, compared to men. These 
constraints are multi dimensional socio-economic, 
educational and political. . Froma tender agé onwards 
girls are assigned gender specific roles of doing 
housework, looking aftersiblings and so on. Moreover 
the daughters of landless labourers have to perform 
petty jobs at minimal wages, and in case of migrant 
workers, they move 6ut with their parents. Parents 
very often do not see the Cesirability of educating 
their Gaughters. They would rather. spend money in 
marrying,them off. The mean age of marriage in Kerala 
4s 21.87 which is however higher than in Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu. ate | 


: | 
1. Census 1981 
* Dr.S.Radha, Course Director — 
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-* The Second SAXNRC Minister!él ian sie hE eats 
Women. Development held in Islamabad pi goad Wy: sbi 
decided De ee Rite ae eee ae 

blem of the Girl Child, | MN 
EnoULe Be observed as the "SAARC Decade of the aa 
Girl Chila". This decision has .come at a veEyiee ma 
- point in the progress of the developing mpeg 

. the Third World countries. Many of these ieee to ps 
have drawn up elaborate schemes to implemen eee 
respective plans of. action. Conferences, seminars, 
debates, discussions have been held to generare 
awareness about, this matter. One such meeting was 
Organised by the Social Welfare Department with - 
UNICEF support, in Kerala in December 1991. At the 
All-India level the Ministry of Welfare has issued 
recommendations identifying the main areas, where 
action has to be taken. Some of the suggestions were: 


1, Identify problems relating to the Girl Child 


ys Set goals both short term and long term 

: for development of the Girl Child 

3-. Formulate perspective plans of action 

4a. | Set up a data collection ana monitoring © 
system to assess progress of the plans. : 


Behind this effort: lies the .realisation 

that if women are to become the pivot of social 
sah id development. the girl child must be given 
her share of human dignity’ and: opportunity, Out 


Ccapabllities and Capacities and utility of women's 
ecucation still casts a dark shadow on women's 


For this, sensitization Of the community towards 
Girls' education is very essential, 3 


In Kerala, where till recently the system 
of matriliny prevailed, whereby inheritance rights 
are weighted in favour of the female line, the: 
Girl child used to occupy a privileged position, 
Of the total population in Kerala, the child popu- 
lation constitutes 33.01 percent, of which 48.75 — 


— WAY OPERA ets Gird Child in Kerala should 
ake BORE! of the following factors: 


+e A “erepare a. situation analysis renonhe of the 
girl child,.in, the context of the social and 
apedtbiged: scenario in the State. 
20 4 ‘To, chart. oie ‘the. progress of the social, 
.. PB¥Shological. development of the child ayaa a 
agPER, Lo: a women. -< 


36 as identity areas Of. dtserimination between 
RA LE and female. 


4. © te. analy. out strategies: ‘for effective development 
tne AE REVS female Ghild,..: 


Se Ro. Gablect: openeees fais SO) ias én: assess the 
TARO AELORe: and BRQVvide information. : " 


6. os carry ate ease. studies a topical situations 


yes “attitudinal eneirais: of amb lve school, 
neeameaies ane SOCESEY towards the girl child. 


“The data for. this apace ineludes. both ‘primary — 
(from “samples) _ and secondary (from records and documents). 
The methodology adopted.is through -case. studies survey 
ana records analysis... The initial«part of this study 
relate; to, introduction, £. llowed: by. gene al and specific 
Ober Nay REE age nadins pet ee GaSe 7 studies. 


. Along sete se bag ‘eanate. chida the: neue ani habeas 

will ac be studied. ‘to -enable. comparison and contrast. ° 
Likewise there will attitudinal. analysis of ‘parents eo 
and social: workers. ..Geographic-wise, coastal; hilly 

and tribal areas will be selected,. highlighting both 
rural and. urban. sectors: din three. @Aistricts -— Trivandrum 
Trichur . ‘and, M-lappuram,, Random sampling of ‘panchayats. 
in these districts, was, carried out, again selected three 
wards at random,. from each panchayat. In each | ward, 
five houses, have. heer wencpniy: colleens 


“AY 


Oe | 


Random. semling 


2e Panchayat 
— Ward» pai 


age iat SEO OR ee a aa 
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On eh Dink: fy Re OW Fae TO 
Qmsthe oahove pattern th? sumple size obtained rhe 


PY. Bb Spee ae OF Ay Je sgn Zale Meee ole F ie ee 
she is Theaposition ofuthe feniie child ube wit able. 
im sthe sfamilye rPhecrate;o£ female akdetus akerts Be oF 
imspite of ‘the ban on s exr determin ation thes ptevbd ence 
increasing day by day. In, India, ciel lo wElye WAEC EB DARSA ec 
of the dowry: system, (the custem qi dowey was, 70 Lie 
in 1961, but -is:.sti)--pr evelenth .the pathtige of TAas mi 
‘girh, before and after, marriage, oks ipathetbe. combs, 
tgs ome of-the: neasens -thate Why oAeP Tr ti onnt S ce teSHRoks 
if. thevosextiwmns out ute ben" wrengdun tAAyALo centagis si Ss 
therefore widely popular ‘in our-countzry CoVEGRABLSt & £ 
have decriednits tinherent sexism. oukheweev enamens @fure 
Maharashtra hes-jtaken,-a clead aad yeu these”d, the aiaSge tune | 
for, any:butastol ebly imedieahk be va lyn tary» oneaping athat 
the decision to-abort-skpuld ike agi th YER ene ayomend qaot - 
her parents, her husand en lover, Yep maay awamen B®ortion 
not. prefer to .give birth-toma @ixki icin giseleetive zabprtion 
also. the choice middle-income, fami bies sJ¥ebe arartayght . 
upte mighsekool level when education is free edue£tebn. | 
thatsugaly male children alensent fen igh | pn. 
im such ctami bies. due nte-wrengrretions ook agers ba84on 
about -fded intdken thene ts qumequal péaadvdist ributiony 
with make children behag <fed mene. beldevingithet i teexn 


ane made t@ Wark at home, or outside das apomgatic help. 
Girks are discouraged from serious - Studyand+ane NORomen 
SRSA Eaged ste Peake ua ueKxcuarceuuricular activitios! «wo 
ot SHUBERT LateaurACUlar achivities! initgmen 

heave deen suffering such ainteldupsaqne singe tims, imme 
TROL ak sat ROW cRRES® eave Heer jaequght he ligh Eh 
ioeussing thea-etten tian of society on them, throu 
literature, case Studies etc, > A gee aS 3 

| Th S-2RC Conference 64 South Asian: childr 
made a fhe SAARC Gonfanence onsSanth idsiean- eri dren 


thel gas emalss Lt peimhed rank ith ak itera unis de 


aS dim othe anem—po i} Stingkhadus tay yuia Bn the matches 
Tovsmantaaustry cin Sivakasi, sheal Enos aSCRNHAID to 
Pes eBENtS bythe parentge igued rehbderen aaela tent. 
ter ea9¢ tthe duantum cf family: earnings. shea Lescents 
are a vitally important group in today's society: Te 
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is a period of personality formation, a transitional 
phase, full of tensions, problems and.anxieties for 

boys and girls. Girls in this stage undergo physiological 
psychological, emotional, social and moral changes. 

An adolescent girl of today is tomorrow's woman. In 
their relationship with parents, there is ffequent 
conflict, tension and problems of adjustment, Today's 
fast changing socio-economic circumstances. have also 
affected to:a considerable extent the situation of. 
adolescent girls of middle class families. They are 

now relieving education in increasing members. 

They have now access to different kinds’ of jobs, vocations 
and professions, A change has come about in their 
aspirations, and activities. Their life-style has 
Changed. Parents aspirations and expectations from their 
daughters have also simultaneously changed. 


‘'Inspite of the various socio-economic and 
politico-legal changes that have taken 'place in India, 
in the last fifty to sixty years, especially after 
independence, even today, in most classes and communities, 
a woman's status is inferior to that of aman. Man's. 
position is more superior and covetous than that of a 
woman. - There still exist practices, customs and tenden- 
cies which extol the. birth of a son and be moon the 
birth of a daugther. This "son fixation" is deep rooted ~ 
even in educated families. The most fundamental source 
of hardship for women.in South Asia is the nearly 
universal preference for sons. When women of reprodu- 
ctive eve in 27 developing. -ountries were ~sked whether 
they wanted: their next ichild' to be a’ son or a daughter, 
Pakistan, Nepal and Bangladesh ranked first to third 
in son preference. The son preference leads to gender 
eitferences in diet. In India and Bangladesh mortality 
rates are higher for girls than b»ys. Pregnancy and 
childbearing contribute greatly to the incidence of 
mortality among teenage girls. Maternity related 
ailments are a far more frequent occurrence ‘than 
maternal deaths. Rr ate tie Bie 


The condition of young firls, especially 
in the developing countries where there is rampant: 
poverty, is getting worse. Barents are prepared to 
sell their girls to tourists~. Serious health problems 


3 Kerala Kaumudi, 8th July, 1996 
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Of gir’s often go untreate , even if none Fe 
for operation. Children. are turned out i ene ae 

In India there are more than 10,000,00 girl ct epee 
On the streets.. The condition Ne aN ae, s 
balamandirs is even WOise,.. In Usiiampatti, ey 3 Re: : it 
there is the atrocious practice of killing ee i f R . 
by giving it the milk of: Aralt”;* a2 poisonous f “hh A 
Elsewhere there is the horrendous practice of choking 

a baby girl to death.. In Arunachel Pradesh girls areé 
sold like commodities to prospective grooms. 


In the Southern States of Karnataka-and | 
Tamil Nadu the situation is no better. But in Kerala, 
the picture is brighter mainly due to the lower IMR 
(Infant Mortality Rate): ° ~ 


Kerala occupies-a pre-eminent position among 
the States in India due to several reasons. Economic 
development in Kerala has been steady and stable with 
its emphasis on welfare measures, infrastructural 
facilities, spread of education and health services. 
Enrolment of children in schools is high. Life 
expectancy is more. Literacy levels (including female 
literacy) are the highest in India. Medical, health ana 
communication facilities are galore. Inspite Of political 
instability, social and economic development have ega- 
litarian - with the implementation of lana reforms, 
abolition of tenancy, labour welfare measures, growth 
of strong trade unions and so on. Economic development 
has kept place with the nee"s of the people, Especially 
in the certiary sector, providing for administrative, 
banking, insurance, transport and communication facili- 
ties, the growth rate has been ‘phenomenal in the last 
32 years. Growth in the orimary (plantations, fisheries 
and forests) and secondary (power and industries) sectors 
have also been encouraging. But in Kerala, agriculture 
1S not a remunerative Single Occupation because of 
several reasons-— 


he Small, fragmented holdings: 
Fi “ Low Productivity : 


_ Therefore it is deficient in food and prices 
are high. Gulf remittances add to inflationary prices: 


4. Kerala Kaumudi, February, i6, “Penkunj anengil 
Arali Paal" . 


_ Regarding the growth of industries, 
traditional industries like cashew, coir and handlooms 
are racing serious problems, due to inadequate 
facilities for transmission and ‘distribution of power, 
labour*unrest etc. Poverty exists as elsewhere, 
inspite of poverty alleviation planning. Incomes t 
are low and consumption is also low, especially in 
food items. Percapita caloric intake is ‘among the 
lowest in the country. Nutritional levels are low, 
The percapita investment of the State in productive 
sectors is not very high. ~But the states expenditure 
on social and community services is 56% of the total 
non=plan expenditure, the highest in the country. 
Regarding education, it is free at school level and 
fees are not burdensome in private or government aided 
schools. Industrial development needs to take an upward 
trend. With plentiful water available this precious 
resource can be usefully harnessed. ~~ 


_In population Kerala ranks 12th among the 

states in India. The population of Kerala is 3.7% of 
India's population, Upto 1981 Kerala's population 

showed a high growth rate. But since then it has 
been declining and is the lowest in India at present. 
Among the states in India, the birth rate in Kerala 
is the lowest. The expectation of life at birth in 
Kerala is also higher than the all India figure. In 
Kerala the percentage of male population is 49% and 3 
female comes to 51%. The ural populatior is higher. ~ | 
Scheduled castes and tribes comprise only 11% of the. total 
population of the State. The three main religious groups 

are Hindus (58.15%) Muslims (21.25%) and Christians 
(20.56%). The percentage of working women (12.8%) 
is higher than the all India figure (4%)... Children 
constitute 36% of the State population. ‘Successful. _ 
family planning measures have led to a decline in the | 
percentage of child population, Kerala has a good number » 
of orphanages to care for orphan children. Sex discri- 
mination is not so open or overt in Kerala, especially 
among the educated elite. But it is visible in rural 
areas especially among the Muslim community. The 
IMR is lower for females than males and for urban areas 
than rural. A survey of the causes of infant mortality 
shows that, for female deaths, the primary cause is | 
heart disease, followed by cerebrovascular disease and 
lastly respiratory diseases. In the field of education, 
Kerala ranks highest among all other: states, as regards 
levels of literacy (including female) and high enrol- 
ment in schools. Successive state governments have 


given priority to education by-massive budgét allocations. 


ail ne 


Private agencies play a pivotal role in sign dapees 18 oy 
development in the State. tee ha eee eae at No 

Tha educational’ factitrins ay ti ashe ta ce eeee a 
Of member of schools has been increasing every eon! 

There has been ¢ phenomenal growth in the Plann 
pre-primary schools during the period (1969-7 ‘ 
1987-88, There is wide variation in the number re) 
children enrolled in the districts, with Trivandrum at 
the top of the list (24.14%). 


Kerala enjoys a'unique position? so far as 
health and héalth sérvices are concerned, People have 
Clean, healthy habits, are health conscious and there 
is plenty of health infrastructure government has been 
giving more attention to the provision of health care 
services. The life expectancy in Kerala is 67 years 
(males) and 70 years (females) in 1987 as against the 


(females), But in Kerala the morbidity rate among - 
Children is rather high. This is a paradox compared 

to the low child mortality rate. The infant mortality 
rate in Kerala is lower than that in all Souther States 
and lower than in India. Intensive family welfare 
programmes including universal immunisation programme and 
maternal and child Care services have helped to reduce 
IMR. Special attention has been focussed on health 


medical infrastructure star zing from the primary health 
centres are proposed to be strengthened Guring the | 

Sth Five year plan, for €asy access and availability 

Of services, Child Care and welfare from an integral 
Part of this programme. There is also the composite 
Programme of pre~school feeding to combat malnutrition, 
Kerala has thus made giant strides in health Care and — 
education, This has to be joined with higher levels of 
Production, higher levels of consumption and alleviation 
of poverty. Kerala . 


Kerala is unique in that women outnumber 
men and the status of Girls is far better than in other 
States, But the morbidity pattern shows that Qirls 
are below the accepted Standards of height ana weight, 
But the relative risk for the female chila Qying in 
infancy is less in Kerala and what is more, infant 


ala calling, Vol.10,May 1990, Dept. of 
Public Relations, government of Kerala, 
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mortility rate for femal s has declined oy more 

than 90% during 1983-84, Analysis of data by states 
tnaicates that only in the state of Kerala the 
relative risks for females are considerably lower 
than men in every quinquennial age group from 15 
Onwards. From ace 30 onwards the relative risks are 
less than 0.5 indicating that the mortality among 
women 1S less than 50 percent. This can be partly 
attributed to the lower levels of fertility in Kerala 
and partly to the provision of better health care, 
especially maternal care, But the levels of food 
intake are very low in Kerala. As far as adequacy 
of energy and protein intakes by girls and women are 
concerned, Kerala ranks the lowest, inspite of Kerala 
women having a better social status than in other 
states, As regards physical development, Kerala girls 
are the shortest with a mean height of only 125.0cams. 
Socio-economic status and income were factors which 
influenced heights and weights. In Kerala there 

is better utilisation of health services by women 

and because of its high population density, the 
catelment area of a health centre is smaller’ | 


As a result of extensive surveys conducted 
throughout the lencth and breadth of Kerala, a 
survey covering all age groups, caste, occupation, 
region, income levels etc, it was found that in 
general, girls in Kerala are better off than their 
counterparts in the rest of the country, but they 
also suffer from disabilities and discrivination though 
it “ts, not so overt or obvieus ds:in other states,” ‘Parents 
in e@ucated families would deny this fact, but their 
attitudes towarijis their daughters is not the same as 
towards their sons. In the South and in urban areas, 
girls get a better deal, as regards education, employment 
ete. This varies from commumity to community. But 
in the north and in rural arees, the position of girls 
is less attractive. Especially among the Muslims, 
practices like child marriage and "Arabi Kalyanam" still 
prevail, -In middle income families'where there is.a 
steady monthly income, when both parents are earning 
members, both girls and boys are treated equally, 
-especially as regards expenditure on education. But 
here also, boys had a slight edge over girls, particulary 
with regard to food, clothing, choice of eareer etc. 
Boys enjoy greater freedom. This is especially so 
in families of the:forward communities, (Brahmins and 
Nairs) where girls lead a protective life. Among 
Harijan families, discrimination against girls is very 
much in evidence. Among christians, girls and boys 
are given equal treatment, especially as regards education 
and employment. But here also, the giving of dowry 
js burdensome on the parents. In general, christian 
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girl enjoy greater free om eerie ml! ex 
| ~] O'-7 © 
latter lead secluded lives an 
i dad the parents do 
Tribal girls have no education an : 
not age them to, study. Customs and practices 


Fas. tron. Cribs. Ye Se 


In Kerala girls and women are subjected to 
abuse and suffering as in other states of India. 
There are many cases of wife beating, murder for 
property, for dowry, eve texsing in. public ene si, 
Crimes against women are’ not so glaring but women in 
custody are heavily abused. Juvenile delinquency. 
among girls is higher. Generally the people do not 
openly acknowledge or easily admit that there is sex 
discrimination. : 


Conclusion 


Elsewhere as in India, in Kerala also girls 
women are experiencing the same kind of second class 
treatment which makes them more or less second or 
third raté citizens. Women are still the deprived 
lot’ and do not get their due, The social norms — 
customs and traditions, the economic factor and the 
cultural constraints - all block their way. And, to 
beat it all, they remain ignorant of their legal rights, 
Women have almost accepted their secondary role by devalu- 
ing themselves, by looking upon men as their protec 
tors instead of companions and this has resulted in a 
very 'ow self perception in them. This is reflected 
in tt ir behaviour motiva-—ions because thney lack self- 
confidence. Thus they remain permanently dependent 
on their male counterparts. Girls who are constantly 
subjected to stereotyne roles to nerfommn, tend to get 
very poor self-image of themselves, They lose confidence 
in their own Capacities ana Capabilities, ana begin 
to have a feeling of inferiority as compared to their 


brothers or other male members of their family. 


recognition Of sex discrimination against women by the 

official agencies and the unequivocal commitment of 

the government to eradicate it, are the Outstanding 

features of the present day educational policy in India. 

The first step would be to educate Pa ents to realise 

that daughters are not a ‘burden on them, ana that 

given the Opportunity, they can be as capable as sons 
This would reduce ac not eliminate the different : 

treatment meted out to daughters and sons at home, 

The second step would be for teachers in schools to 

ensure that are Children are treated equally, Tlliteracy 

is most serious among women even though they constitute 


ay 


an essential element of 'uman resource “or 

development. The genezal purpose of women's education 
therefore, should not be different from the purposes 
and objectives of men's education. The salient ,feature 
of the National Policy on Education 1986 is the 
emphasis on eradication of disparities. It clearly 
defines the interventionist role of education in the 
empowerment Of women, The dynamic role of women as 
producers and contributors to the Indian economy has 
been established beyond doubt. Female labour is 
predominant in the primary Sector where it is 

81.59% and is mainly found in the field of agriculture 
as cultivators and labourers, Other types of employment 
that is taken up by women in the primary sector are 

in livestock, forestry, fisheries, plantation orchards 
etc. The percentage distribution of female workers, 
according to SAARC guide for women in Development 

is 33.20% as cultivators, 46.17% as agricultural 
labourers, 3.12% as professional technical and related 
workers 0.12% is executive administrative and managerial 
workers, 1.51% as sales workers, 1.05% as clerical and 
other related workers, 2.67% as service workers, 1.81% 
as farmers, fisherwomen, hunters, loggers and other 
related workers, 9.85% as vroduction and related workers 
transport and ecuipment operators and labourers and 
0.65% as workers not classified.by occupations. 


In Kerala the most glaring. 'problem is 
unemployment among the educated girls. Where girls 
are employed they do not cet equal wages. The Eight 
Five Jear Plan recognises womens developuent as an 
integral part of all round development governmental 
ana non-governmental agencies should promote the 
welfare of women. They must cradicate poverty and 
illiteracy. In this regard,.the following strategies 
can be suggested | 


as develop policies and programmes for. the 
poor, keeping in view the needs of women. 


2. . take measures for the re-distribution of 
productive assets to improve the resource 
base of the poor and save women from exploitation 


Ba create income generating opportunities and . 
productive employment for women. 


4 Train and rehabilitate women industries. 
The Kerala State Women's Development 


Corporation is actively involved in the socio-economic 
development of women. There is a special cell in the 
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Industries Department to provide necessary guidance 
and assistance to women. A major programme of 
employment being run bv: the Rural Development — 
Department is the IRDP in which 30% of the benefici-. 
aries are supposed to be women. The media and commu- . 
nication can spread the message of women's development. 
It is recommended that all sex stereotypes should 

be avoided, while teaching, preparing instructional 
materials, Or dealing with children at home Oor-in. - 
school. There should be no stigma attached to spinsters, 
working girls, remarried widows or childless women, 
Women should have career options. Educational planners 
administrators, teachers, textbook writers should 

join forces to make the girl child feel that she too 

is an important part of society that she too can. 
contribute towards the development of the nation, 

This requires an attitudinal change, so that women 

find a place in every programme. . The main concern 
should be to put the concern of women before all 

Other things so that women become the "torch- 

bearers of peace"?, 3 
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Introduction 


auees a8 8 fast-growing debate on women's relationship 
vit the environment in the third world. Its central 
issues concern whether women's relationship with the 
environment and its resources is distinct from men's; 
why this is so? and ccnsequently, what roles women might 
play in environmental protection or improvement. Tt is 
a debate With strong justifications. From a practical 
viewpoint, it could help the development process to avoid 
conflicts and trade-offs between women's interests and 
environmental improvements, and to identify complemen~ 
tarities between them. From an analytical viewpoint, 
looking at gender issues could enhance our understanding 
of processes of environmental change, while the study of 
environmental issues could be an opportunity to improve 
our understanding of gender relations. 


Current policy-oriented discussions commonly assert that 
women's relationship with the environment is ‘special’. 
Consequently women's status and environmental conditions 
are inextricably entwined, and women have a particular 
stake in initiatives to improve environmental sustaina- 
bility. But on what is this 'special' relationship 
wased 2? And is it conceived of in <a way which allows 
these analytical and practical opportunities to be 
exploited, or does it create traps ? Discussions are 
emerging both at a general level and with reference to 
various environmental settings. Positions vary in their 
assumptions and in the kinds of observation and theory 
mustered to support the arguments. This paper looks. at 
common threads in policy-oriented perspectives which 
focus on women's roles, and in discussions of conceptual 
links between women and nature are linked at a conceptual 
or ideological level. Pointing out their tendency to 
recreate easy (and often ethnocentric) stereotypes, 

this paper argues that. general assertions of women's gt 
special relationship with the environment are unjustified 
and can provide misleading guidelines for policy. | 


To understand women's relationship with the environment 
we need an approach which looks at gender relations not 
women, and which ‘unpacks’ gender-differentiated re spon- 
sibilities, rights and activities involved in natural 
resource management and wse in a much more detailed way. 
The last part of the paper uses examples of land and 
forest resource use in the West African forest zone to 
show how this can assist separate, complementary and 
conflicting gender interests to be jdentified in ways 


relevant to both the sustainability and equitability 
aspects of environmental policy design. 
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roles 
Users and managers: women's environmental 


The last ten years has ,witnessed increasing discussion 

of women's relationship with the environment in conser- 
vation and development policy circles, and increasingly 
strong arguments for women's incorporation into projects. . 
These discussions have linked burgeoning policy interest 
in environment and conservation in the 1980s with the 
concern for ‘women in development’, first popularised a 
decade earlier. .Attention to environmental issues 

within 'Women in Development! (WID) discussions at the 
1985 NGO Forum (Munyakho 1985) encouraged a growing 

body of further publications and meetings directed 

towards policymakers and/or popular audiences (eg. Dan- 
kelman and Davidson 1988). From the environmental side 
increasing interest in women is reflected in the profusion 
of publications focusing on women's roles in forestry 
activity, for instance, in the 1980s (Hoskins 1983, 

FAO: 1987 & 1989), | 


The starting point for most of these discussions has been 
women's current roles, Firstiy, women's work is said to 
give them a distinctive relationship with the environment. 
AS hewers of fuelwood, haulers of water, and involved 
participants in agricultural production, women chara- 
cteristically perform tasks which invoive them in close 
daily interaction with the environment. Secondly, 

women hve particular responsibilities which make them 
Closely dependent on, and give them distinct interests 
in, natural resources, Women's responsibilities for 
providing for daily needs such as food and fuel are 
common exanples. Thirdly, women are Said to have both 
deep and extensive knowledge of natural resources 

pe eeen mainly from their intimate daily experience 

fe) em. 


Women's relationship with the environment, deriving 
from these current roles, has dual dimensions. On 

one hand, women are users of natural resources, relying 
heavily on them. On the other hand, women are active 
and knowledgeable environmental managers and Caretakers, 
Both aspects, it is argued, influence links between. 
women's status and the natural resource base, Natural 
resource degradation, including that inducea by 
development Processes, can undermine women's ability 

to perform roles such as food production, fuelwood 

or water collection, or mean they -.can fulfil. them 

only with increasing costs in time and energy (eg. 
Agarwal 1989), But women may play an important part 

in conserving natural resources such as by Planting 


~ 
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Terie wean in soil protection measures 

Eee na ace wine Ais environmental policies fail to take 

kets on eee roles, they risk both having negative 

ee a, e€ natural resources which women rely On, 
ailing to make use of women's important skills 

and knowledge (Dankelman and Davidson 1988). 


ca agentes (1990) points out related popular images 
ees ed a significant influence on policy design. 
- ave often proved detrimental to women. Firstly, 
omen's close dependence on natural resources has often 
translated into an image of women as victims of 
environmental degradation, struggling, for instance, to 
find food and fuel from increasingly depleted land and 
treescapes. This implies that any outside intervention 
would be a help, and that women will willingly partici- 
pate because they have no choice, Benefits to women and 
the environment will necessarily go hand in hand. 
However social forestry projects motivated by such 
condescending concerns have often proved unsuccessful 
because they failed to recognise opportunity costs on 
women's already overstretched time (Rocheleau 1990). 


Secondly, women's’ roles in managing natural resources 


have led them to be portrayed as key assets to be 
'harnessed' in resource conservation initiatives 
(Davidson i990)... This portrays women as 'fixers' of 
environmental problems (Rocheleau 1990). But it is 
increasingly recognised th=t this approach might have 
negative equity effects fo- women... It might simply add 
tonvironment' to the long list of women's caring roles, 
as in the recent notion of ‘primary environmental care! 
of which .women should be the major agents. In social 
forestry, women have ‘sometimes been treated, in effect, 
as a source of cheap labour with little consideration 
given as to whether the project really served their 
interests. 2 Jae sale 


Thus it is mow common to find emphasis laid on both 
women and emvironment, as part of the positive notion 
of ‘environment as opportunity'; that women can and. 
should benextit from social, forestry and conservation 
initiatives... Projects should. search out and build on 
complementarities between women's interests and 
environmental needs ‘pavidson 1990). 


These discussions have importantly promoted awareness 
of women's environmental roles and of some of the 
possibilities and pitfalls they present for policy 
design. However they offer only a partial picture of 
woren'! s interests and opportunities vis-a-vis natural 
resources. This is for two sets of reasons, the first 
concerning the ways that they conceive of women’ S 
roles, and the second their axclusive focus on women. 
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3 sent debates 

eatme.it of women's roles in recent enviionmen 
Shon a disquieting egaepalyee i sere ea 

Sibly misleading, 2S 6 
eee te Soe Bae discussed ina Snescates< PES a alate 
Way. Women are portrayed as ‘food producers ‘ F ee 
planters' and so on, with little consideration O Phe y 
What this means in terms of activity, time, responsibility 
and knowledge. Without seeing more exactly what women do 
and the interactions between different aspects of their 
roles, it is hard to assess the trade~offs which might 
be implied by their involvement in environmental Projects. 
Significant influences on natural resource management and 
use may also be obscured if we fail to recognise, for 
instance, constraints on women's tree planting created 
by their heavy workloads in food processing. 


While a sufficiently detailed look at women's roles is 
Clearly required, they must not be too narrowly conceived. 
A second problem in much 'women and environment' 
discussion lies in the equation of women's activities and 
interests only with providing sustenance for family 
members through the productive and reproductive activi- 
ties often thought of as part of a 'domestic'! sphere, 
Thus women use natural resources in Caring for their 
children, in ‘survival tasks! (eg. growing and proce- 
Sssing food, providing water, gathering fuel etc.), and 
"household tasks! (eg, cooking) (Dankelman and Davidson 
1988)? activities Which Shiva (1989) terms 'the produ- 
ction of sustenance', Only recently have women's 
importa~t uses Of natural resources to generate money 
been recognised (cf, hoskins 1983). Rven Chen, it as 
often assumed that this money will be spent on immediate 
welfare needs (Davidson 1989)’, Bi ste ie any attention 
is paid to accumulative or ssset creating activities 
which women €ngage in, such as through trade involving 
natural resources and their products, or to the Ways 

that natural resources and their products, or to the 

Ways that natural resource use involves them in wider 
kinship and political spheres, But the view that 

women's work 18 connected With the sustenance and feeding 
peal Family, While men are somehow associated with the 
Steen non-domestic world 1s characteristic of Western 
91€S. Assumed uncritically on to african societies 
= may obscure large parts of the spectrum of women's 

Pre enyeG current interests, Policies conceived on 

this basis risk entrenching women in Narrowly~defined 


domestic roles and enhancin : i i 
G, rather than rectif ir 
tender inequalities (Dharaim 1991). Tea 
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Bye wen oa eunccptual probleme in current ‘women and 
Syste ae “diag a is that women's current roles are 
pater Value, unquestioned. The reasons why women 
ge m™m certain tasks and hold certain responsibilities 
ea “as | ei are rarely subjected to analysis. The 
plication is that they are natural and unquestionable. 
Hence the 'special' relationship with the environment 
which women acquire as a result is also natural. Such a 
view derives partly from the association of women's roles 
with a domestic domain which, in western thought, has 
often been assumed to be natural and unchanging, in 
contrast with the 'public' sphere of social life. [It is 
also due to the ahistorical stance of’ much women and 
environment analysis, which seems to presume that we 
need look only at what women are doing now, and that 
environmental projects transform this (static) situation. 
However the assumption that women's resource use and 
management activities are natural ‘and unchanging flies 
in the face of evidence of their variation across 
societies and over time. Women's apparently timeless 
'special relationship with the environment’ is actually 
shaped by (and cannot be understood outside) specific 
and. ongoing social. and economic processes, and changes 
in the character of their work and responsibilities 
may have important consequences for their management and 
use of natural resources. 


Women and environment discussions increasingly pay 
attention to women's rights of access to natural resour- 
ces and control over Gecis: ons related to them. This 
is important, uc. ic begins to reveal some of the bases 
for women's current activities; for instance women May 
sell tree food products from communally managed land 
areas for cash because they lack access .to other income 
sources and gathering grounds. Both women's natural 
resource managing activities and their economic opportu- 
nities may be constrained by their lack of control over 
crucial decisions related to resource use, while insecure 
land or tree tenure and rights to products may limit 
women's incentives to invest in ‘sound’ environmental 
management. Enhancing women's rights and control over 
resources might therefore be important to overall 
improvements in natural resource management. 


Despite the practical and. analytical opportunities 
opened up by questions of rights and control, however, 
further traps open when these are conceived of as static 
and predetermined. Treating resource access rights and 
decision-making control as prescribed 'female Gomains 
deters consideration of how rights may alter as natural 
resource availability. quality or economic values change. 
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Furthermore the impression is that rights are determined 
independently of social relations, and that women ‘ 
subsequently operate in a vacuum, their resource manage~ 
ment activities isolated from their relations with men 
and each other. But questions of rights and control, 
perhaps above all others, implicate the social relation- 
ships within which resources are managed and ase TE 
we ignore these we gain little sense of women's real 
interests and opportunities. 


This brings us to the second set.of problems of recent 
‘women and environment! debates: their exclusive focus 

on women. Men are simply invisible in much of the 
analysis. It might be argued that this rectifies a 
balance, since women are invisible in so much ‘mainstream! 
environment and development work. But this is unjustifisbl. 
for several reasons. ‘Firstly, women's roles in managing 
and using natural resources are exaggerated if men's 

roles are ignored. Women's relationship with the environ- 
ment may appear 'special' only because men's does not 
appear. Secondly, the exclusive focus on women obscures 
their relations with men, implying that women's and men's 
resource management activities proceed along parallel 
tracks, But this ignores the Ways that women's work, 
responsibilities and rights are constructed through 

the organisation of gender relations. and it by-passes 
the question of how women's interests - in social life 

and politics as well as in relation to subsistence and 
family welfare ~ are Shapec by their Changing relation- 
Ships w.th men and each GuLer. 


Thirdly, the focus on ‘women! misleadingly implies that 
women are a distinct category when it comes to natural 
resource use and management. volniccimes women are 
presented as a homogeneous group, ignoring differences 
related to age, kinship and Socio-economic position, 

But even if women's heterogeneity is recognised, ‘women! 
are still thought of as a4 group in contradistinction 

to ‘men! ._ This obscures consideration of natural 

ee Source interest groups which form along age, kinship 

Or socio-political lines, uniting members of both sexes," 


Finally, an exclusive focus on women's relationship 

with the environment has often translated in policy 
terms into separate women’s programmes and projects, 
Extensive evidence from rural development more generally 
shows the frequent ineffectiveness of such approaches 
Separate women's components are a poor vehicle to : 
guarantee women access to needed resources, such as 

land or deci sion-making power. It is easy for "women's 
Projects' to become marginalised relative to those 

Which affect a whole community. If 'successful' they 
are often ‘overtaken! in one way or another by 

powerful segments of the community, such that the 
majority of women fail to realise the intended benefits, 
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Pee ea ag tm an alternative approach which focuses 
hele ‘avoid some of hg i Pata hevayty in peanurce. pet 
second st a e propiems, we mus examin pate 

1d strand of debate. This focuses on the conceptual 
and ideological, rather than the material, aspects of 
women's relationship with the environment. In parti-~ 
cular, the growing literature on 'ecofeminism' in the 
west develops particular ideas about the relationship 
between women and nature. These are feeding into 
current debates about women's relationship with the 


environment in the third world both directly and 
indirectly. 


Ecofeminism is a multi-stranded body of thought whose 
positions, developing mainly’ in the USA, have yet to be 
fully spelt out. However its main arguments can be 
summarised as follows. (cf. Agarwal 1991). In all 
societies, women are conceptualised as being closer to 
nature than men, who are associated with culture. 

In patriarchal thought nature is seen as inferior to 
culture, and hence women are seen as inferior to men. 
To domination and oppression of women and the domination 
and oppression of nature have thus gone together. 
“Women have a particular stake in ending the domination 
of nature, and the feminist, and environmental movements 
should work together. 


western ecofeminists are concerned with the oppression 
of women and nature which they see as present in urban 
industrial: society: What is recuired is ror women and 
men to reconceptualise their relationships to one 
another. and to te environment in non-hierarchical ways. 
As applied tothe third world,’ however, the argument 
becomes lightly different. In some times and in some 
Multures; it 26 said, the, link between women and nature 
has been highly velued, often as part of an overall 
conception of people and nature as inseparable and 
harmoniously intertwined. This provided the basis for 
gender egalitarian and ecologically sustainable socie- 
ties (cf. Shiva 1989, Mies 1986). But such conceptuali- 
sations have often been suppressed by an alternative 
model; one which Shiva (op.cit.) characterises as 
'maldevelopment', a patriarchal project originally 
associated with colonialism. It was the imposition of 
this (western) system of thought which sanctioned 
environmental destruction and the subordination of 
women. A new woman-centred, nature-centred development 
model is needed. In this western culture may have 
much to learn from the indigenous principles of 
ttraditional' third world societies, which need to be 
recovered and built upon to orientate development in 


ae 


an environmentally sustainable and gender-egalitarian way. 
The notion that a close link between women and nature can 
provide the basis for this ecologically sound development 
is influencing current policy discussions, as Witness the 
panel to be devoted to ecofeminism at the 1992 UNCED 


conference. 


These arguments are useful in drawing attention to the 
Significance of ideological and cultural constructs in 
shaping gender status and people's relations with their 
environment, and in raising the possibility that these 

are linked. But how far do they distort the issues ? 

and how valid are they from a crosscultural perspective ? 
There are strong similarities between these recent 
perspectives and anthropological arguments about nature, 7 
culture and gender put forward in the 1970s (Ortner 1974). 
It 1s worth examining their assumptions in the light of 
Criticisms applied to this earlier round of nature, 
cuiture and gender interest, © 


Firstly, on what is this ‘special relationship! between 
women and nature based, and how is it characterised ? 
some ecofeminists trace the connection between women and 
Nature directly to female biology (eg. Salleh 1984), The 
tink is thus related to a notion of female essence, 
irreducible and unchangeable (cf... Agarwal 199136). To 
avoid the problems in such essentualist notions most 
anthropological Writing has traced conceptual associations 
between women and nature to cultural constructs built 
upon the svecifics of female biology. At one Level, a 
woman's physiology and specialised reproductive functions 
are assumed. to make her appear closer toa universally 
conccived nature; they involve her more of the time with 
"Species lite’. and endow her with natural creative 
powers (Ortner 1974:77). Mies claborates on this link: 

+ . Some anthropologists arguc that binary oppositions 
such as nature ; Culture are basic to all human thought 
at an unconscious level, . Avoiding the extensive debate 
on this issue, the present discussion treats such 
Concepes at the level of Consciously=held 'folk models', 
assuming (as Ortner implies) that they are relatively 
accessible parts of people's self-awareness. 
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women) conceived of their own bodies as being 
productive and creative in the same way as they 


conceived of external nature as being productive 
and creative (1986: 56) ) 
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Although they appropriate nature, this appropriation 
does not constitute a relationship of dominancC . .« e 
They co-operat: with their bodes. and with the earth 
in order 'to let grow and make grow" (ibid)|. 


The close relationship between women and nature is thus 
conceptualised as one of nurturance and co-operation. By 
contrast men are free to or foreed to create artificially, 
teCe, through cultural and technological means. Male 
self-conception as human and productive is closely linked 
to the invention and control of technology. This means 
they are associated with, and sustain, culture. 


At a second level, women's biclogical functions mean they 
tend to be allocated social roles ‘which are also seen as 
closer to nature.” Here Ortner is referring to women's 
supposed confinement within a domestic domain, where 
their activities revolve around rearing and sustaining: 
children and other family members. These are the same 
'domestic' roles on which the analyses discussed in the 
previous section focus; from an ccofeminist viewpoint 
they might be seen .to have a universal conceptual basis. 
By contrast men .operate in the political and public 
domain. and are more closely identified with society 
and the public interest. Again, this argument links 


women's relationship with tne environment with a 
supposed dichotomy between private and public domains 
(Rosaldo 1974). xs, : 2 


At a third level, conceptual associations between 

women and nature may be related to cosmological notions. 
For example, Shiva (1989) argues that Hindu cosmology 
viewed nature as Prakriti, both activity and diversity, 
and ‘an expression of Shakti, the feminine and creative 
principle of the cosmos’. In Shiva's writings, as well 
as elsewhere, we find general statements that: all 
precolonial societies ‘were based on an ontology of 
the feminine as the living principle’ (Shiva 1989: en ae 


However these bases for postulating a universally-held 
association between women and nature are problematic. 
Firstly, they have been widely contradicted at an 
empirical level by anthropological studies (cg. in 

Mac Cormack and Strathern 1980). These have revealed 
the wide cross-cultural variability in the meanings 
attributed to 'female' and 'male', and 6 concepts such 
as ‘nature’ and CULeU res The notion that. women are 
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ide i ly associated with a domestic sphere is ; 
ea heba ie abundant evidence of aia oe pine 
women are thought properly assume public ro oF a 
the difficulty, alluded to earlier, of defining the 
domestic. Arguments posited at the level of cosmology 
and religious thought are even more doubtful given the 
cross-cultural variability of religious beliefs, 


secondly, the nature culture and gender framework has 
been shown to. be ethnocentric. Conceptual links between 
women and nature have strong foundations in western 
thought; for example in the pervasiveness of mother €arth 
themes, It may be tempting for western analysist to sce 
Simis °° 'feminine pcinciples' in: other cultures, or, as 
in Shiva's case, to extrapolate from isolated Cases to 

a ‘postulated universalism. 


Ethnocentrism also applies to the basic dichotomy of 
‘nature and culture’. Ortner (1974) has been much 
Criticised for assuming that all Societies conceptualised 
~a Natures culture divide. viewing nature as that which 
Was given and innate (encompassing both features and 
Processes in 'the natural environment' and.'human nature! 
in the sense of universal capacities and needs). Much 

of the ecofeminist-influenced discussion of environment 


Cism, by pointing to alternative views which sec people 
and nature as inseparable (rather than separate), and 
their relationship as Co-operative (rather then culture 
dominant over Nature). However ultimately only this 
Single alternative is offered... This ignores varied 
cultural Conceptions, and (by defining an Opposite) 
supports the original western. framework from which it 
derived, Furthermore it questions only how the réelation- 
ship between Nature and Culture is conceptualised: not 
whether 'nature! ang ‘Culture’ are universal concepts, 
Again anthropological Studies have -shown that even 

When other Cultures appear to have Similar concepts, 
such as of 'wila and tame', these rarely conform to 
western ideas, : 


Thirdly, the framework is reductionist. From the point 


of view of gender, the binary Opposition between "male' 
and 'faemale Lgnores Conceptual distinctions which may 


fhe third world typically have complex ideas about the 
“. Bcoteminist 7 Junents posit "woman as a unitary 
category, assuming that women Of different ages, 
ethnicity and. levels Of wealth arco Similarly associated 
Wath nature, Even when the necessity of such a 
citferentiation 1s recognised, the implications for 

the basic analysis are not addressed (eg. King 1989), 


Paes and non-physical attributes of aifferent micro- 
; varonments and the resources obtainable from them, as 
i growing literature on 'ethnoecology' shows. bifferent 
nvironmental categories might well be differently 
linked with ideas about gender. 


Fourthly, there are problems with the view that socictics 
have a Single, static set of concepts concerning nature, 
culture and gender. Such cultural unity is injustified. 
It leaves no room for the co-existence of several ideo- 
logical strands, and for the possibility that different 
groups in society might see and experience things in 
different ways (Moore 1988:19). It is important to ask 
how different women and men view their relationship with 
different aspccts of. their environment, and where there 
are areas of disagreement and dissent. Equally there 

is no single ‘western model'., Merchant (1983), in a 
revealing historical analysis, shows how western ideas 
about the domination of women and nature have developed 
historically, showing how the Scientific Revolution and 
growth of a marketoriented culture in 16th-17th century 
Europe affected pre-existing images of an organic cosmos 
with a female earth at its centre. Several strands 
still co-exist within western thought. As Strathern 
(19€03 177) points out, there is no single meaning to 
tnature', ‘culture', 'female' or 'male' even in western 
thought; each term is polysemic, and each set offers 2 
matrix of contrasts which might be differently drawn 
upon at different times. 


From this perspective, the argument that western thought 
has systematically marginalised other cultures' views is 
oroblematic in the way’ it is usually posed. The 

picture of a monolithic set of new ideas Wiping out 

old ones cannot be upheld once we recognise that ideas 
are not so unified and clearcut. Recent anthropological 
analyses of gender ideology have located the ways in 
which certain ideas are produced, debated and entren= 
ched within social and political processes, and have 
examined them in relation to particular institutions. 
From «his perspective analysis of changes in cultural 
constzucts and ideologies means looking at the ways in 
which different ideas come to make sense in different 
circumstances, and at how new ideas reflect the 
interests of certain groups. But with the exception 

of Merchant's (1983) analysis, these dimensions are 
missing from ecofeminism and the formulations of 
tnature:, culture and gender' which are influencing 
current. debates about gender and the environment. 


ini list frameworks say 
ofeminism and cultura 
i tee Sed maoolete material hitet pesobgiies ees Bry, 
j ent This 16. D 
Other and with the environment. | vor 
i ; t a whole, and crucial, 

not only because it misses ou Cy : 
area Re iacusie into’ gender and the ga age ‘ 
Significantly, it ignores the ways that material. an 
ideological processes shape each other. 


The danger in using ecofeminist assumptions of a close, 
co-operative link between women and nature as a basis 
for policy design is therefore two-fold. Firstidy,.. in 

as much as its analytical categories are useful when 
applied to the west, ecofeminism is simply invalid as 

a cross-cultural project. Interventions based ona 
misperception of how women themselves see their relation- 
ship with the environment are unlikely to. attract their 
Willing involvement, and risk imposing ideas bout female 
nurturance of natural resources upon them. The second 
danger arises from the lack of concern with women's 
dynamic material relationship with natural resources, 
In effect, ecofeminism gives women responsibility for 
‘saving the environment! with no attention to whether 
they have the resources to do SO. 


Gendered resource use: a micro political economy 
| perspective 


These arguments suggest that people's relationships 

With 'nature' need to be understood as rooted in their 
material reality, in their “.ecific forms of interaction 
with a complex and multi-reterenced environment. Cultural 
and ideological notions need to be examined not in 
isolation, but as part of the structuring of these 
interactions. Furthernms-- women interact with the 
environment within specific gender relations, and these 
gendered uses of resources = not ‘women! per se ~ need 

to be made a focus of analysis. The remainder of this 
paper expands on this approach to dendered resource use 
and illustrates it by looking at some lana and trec 
management issues in the Gola forest area of Sicrra Leone, 


To understand people's interests and opportunities 

vis-a-vis natural resources it is more useful to start 
from particular resource=using situations and processes 
than from a cataloguing of their Current roles. Within 


Planting, we can look at differences ana divisions 
between different Social groups, including those 
between women and men but also others that are contex- 
tually important such as between age groups or patrons 
and clients, Divisions include those of work, respon- 
Sibility, knowledge, and rights to use anda decide the 
use of resource and Products. We can then look at 
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ae a8 Seay interests and activities come together in 
ations: both between people, and between different 
aspects of production and resource use, such as the ways 
that tasks are combined in sequence to generate final 
products, er that rights to plant trees are linked with 
rights to land. From this perspective resource-using 
processes become nexuses of gendered interests and 
opportunities, some scparate, some complementary, some 
shared and some conflicting. Changes in one aspect - eg. 
the market value of a particular resource - may affect 
other aspects of resource management, One significant 
aspect of this is to identify disjunctions between 
people's responsibilities and their rights and opportu- 


nities which may emerge along with changes in resource 
use. 


Recent studies of African production and resource use by 
genderconcerned anthropologists and economists prove 
helpful in understanding these issues. They draw 
attention to the range of culturally-specific, overlapping 
groupings and social institutions of which women and 

men may be members, and which imply different kinds of 
rights and responsibilities (cf. Guyer 1986), They 
emphasise that divisions of labour and responsibility ere 
socially not ‘naturally' constructed, and how they are 
influenced by ideas about the Characteristics of the 
sexes, questions of resource control, and the social 
relations (eg. of marriage) in which production and 
resource use are embedded (ef. Whitehead 1981). Recent 
gender <cudies usefully highlight the powe~ relations 
and bargaining processes which affect resource use 
decisions, and the ways that social and economic changes 
(eg. ‘in’ the commercial value of particular products) 

can alter the terms on which such negotiations take place 
(eg. Whitehead 1990) | ai 


Gendered resource uses a Gola forest example 


mMende-speaking women and men in the Gola forest area of 
eastern Sierra Leone live in a rainforest environment. 
Agricultural production pased on rotational bush fallow 
methods, supplemented by the collection of a wide range 
of non-timber forest products, provide the basis for 
relatively sustainable (if materially poor) livelihoods 
at current population densities. Villagers - both 
male and female - have a range of sophisticated ways of 
managing natural resources to conserve their producti- 
vity. Nevertheless there are ongoing changes in land 
and tree use, especially reflecting socio-economic 
changes associated with the growth of a cash economy 
snd increasing opportunities for marketing tree 
products. These changes must be understood from a 
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gender perspective, and have a eS aaa hn oe 
ecological conditions and for women’s and me 
relative control over resources. 

intercrops are cu.Ltuvated on annually- . 
en aged he: sta eo valley swamp land whose gti 
lity is restored by 8-15 year fallows. Both women an 
men can secure annual land use rights by establishing . 
appropriate social or political relationships with 
landholding descent groups. From this point of view 
women and men could farm independently, but £arm-house- 
holds are usually the basis for annual co-operation — 
in food production. Today, these usually centre on one 
or two related men, their wife(s) and children, whose 
responsibilitics. and obligations depend on their 
relative ages and statuses in lineages and other social 
institutions as well as on gender. Farm type (eg. 
upland or swamp) and fallow length are usually decided 
by a male farm-household head. However elderly women 
from important lineages sometimes take Charge of farm- 
households, while a man is expected to consult his 
senior wife; about resource uses which affect the farm- 
household as a whole, | 


The household rice crop is produced by men's and women's 
performance of ‘distinct tasks, combined in sequence, 
Task divisions themselves reflect a range of ideas about 
the characteristics of the sexes (Leach 1990). Men use 
their skills to clear and burn the bush, fell trees, 
and fence the farm against animal pests both women and 
men pla.t rice, and women 12ed and harvest, sometimes 
helped by young men. Interlocking with this production 
process for a jointly-used crop are two sorts of 
individual production. Firstly, wives plant root 
crops, vegetables and cotton as intercrops on upland 
farms to use for personal food security, gifts to kin 
and cash sale. Their rights to use cleared household 
rice farm land for this are especially important given 
that task divisions restrict them from Clearing land 
for themselves, Secondly wives and young men cultivate 
separate small plots of land for themselves, taking 
responsibility for all lana use decisions, labour 
arrangements (which in women's case, includes finding 
male kin or paying workers to clear the bush) ana 
control over the product, | 


Labour and land use in rice/intercrop Cultivation are 
now affected by a second Production process: of tree 
Crops for Cash sale, Cocoa and coffee began to be 
heavily cultivated in the 1960s and 70s under the 
influence of high prices ana development projects, 


Tree crop farms are established either b thinning 
yong-fallowed bush, leaving an upper ehig Bs of shade 
~ pte by establishing young seedlings ‘as intercrops 
nm rice farm land where food crops provide necessary 
shade for the first year. Most tree crop farmers are 
men Or senior women. Wives' opportunities are limited 
by the view that women should not clear bush - division 
of tasks which restricts them from establishing and 
maintaining tree crops for themselves, difficulty in 
finding male labour through kinship and patron-client 
networks, and obligations, defined through marriage, to 
work on their husbands' tree crops. 


Annual cropping patterns are shifting to accommodate the 
demands of tree crops on land and labour in ways which 
place new pressures on women's activities and on forest 
ecology. Tree crops now compete with rice for male 
labour at crucial times of year, and are often planted 
on low-lying river terrace land which was once used for 
early-maturing rice, an important seasonal hunger- 
breaker. In, compensating for the resultant rice 
shortfalls some farm=household heads now plant cassava 
as a hunger food after their upland rice has been 
harvested, making use of the land for a second year 
before it is left fallow. Wives and young men also 
make increasing use of sccond-year land for personal 
cassava and groundnut farms, selling the crops. 
Lacking direct access to tree cash crop revenues, but 
neverth less finding that i.tra-household Sinancial 
arrangements ieave them wich heavy expenditure | 
responsibilities, women rely heavily on annual crop 
sale proceeds. Yet ‘second year' plot cultivation is 
of concern to ecologists, is it damages the potential 
for fallow recovery and thus the long-term sustainability 
of land use. Another recent practice also encourages 
ite women's cultivation of vegetables. and cotton on 
second-year land rather than as intercrops. Male tree 
crop farmers often choose to produce household rice 

in swamps rather than upland areas, since the slightly 
different labour organisation possibilities of swamp. 
rice farming mean both that men's labour inputs can be 
more easily combined with tree crop work and that more 
tasks can devolved on to their wives. Such decisions 
remove wives' land use rights for intercrops, as 

swamp soils are too wet:for the'crops they normally 
plant. Second-year vegetable gardens are among several 
resource management changes which women have made to 
ensure continued vegetable production. These increase 
women's independence in production and resource 
control, but also imply new demands on their time, and 
new struggles to find adequate assistance with pest 
control from their male kin or paid workers. 
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Bush fallow is also a key source of. wild on ane ane 
products, which women use to meet. food an ie ve ae 
sion responsibilities and sarguire gifts for kin, 

men use in building, and which both women and men use 
as raw materials and medicines., Women and young men 
also rely on non-timber forest products as a source of 
occasional cash income through sales of food products 
(women) and baskets, mats and tool handles (young men) 7 
small, irregular incomes in which senior men and women 
are Jess anterested.,. , 


However labour and resource access divisions are 
changing as the market values of these products 

increase. Fuelwood, for instance, is normally collected 
from the semi-burned branches left on upland farm areas 
after burning, while building poles are cut from 7-9 year 
Old fallow. These products are now scarce in urban arcas 
and farmers can derive considerable incomes form: their 
roadside sale. Men dominate pole sales, and while women 
collect fuelwood for use and small-scale trade, men 
often take over collection and sale when cash-earning 
opportunities increase. The rotational bush fallow 
System can be managed to increase supplies: for poles, 
by severely thinning the bush, and for fuelwood, by 
suppressing: the burn to leave more fuelwood sticks, 
These management practices compromise rice and intercrop 
yields, either by reducing the length or substance of 
the fallow which restores soil fertility of by allowing 
more wee. Ss to survive. Wom } remain conce: ned about 
rice and intercrop yields, and bear the brunt of the 
increased weeding burden induced by a poor burn, 

Fallow management is increasingly a matter of intra- 
household tension, bux “eudtay ollay 1ufluential senior 
women Can press their interests successfully when they 
conflict with their husbands', 


Cocoa and coffee cultivation has introduced a new source 
of nontimber forest products, as farmers * preserve 
useful economic trees along with the shade trees which 
they leave in tree Crop farms. Trees in such permanen- 
tly-cultivated places near the village are subject to 
individual tenure, and thus offer convenient ana 

secure access to needed products. However preser- 
vaticn Opportunities are gendered, as a function of 
divisions Of labour and control over decision-making 

in tree crop. farming. Whereas male tree crop owners 
preserve the timber trees, oil palms and raw material 
supplies Which they value during their tree farm 
establishment ‘and maintenance work, their Wives have 
little say over which trees to leave. Male farmers 
often cut down trees used by women = such as for fruit 
oil seeds and medicines = if they are Over shading: f 
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ip gata ma COiteG. Tunis disjunction between 
“eps gling ree interests and management opportunities is 

“ -+y Problematic when time is gcarce and supplies 
OF proaucts near the village at their greatest premium. 
It will restrict women's opportunities to gain from 
increases in the commercial value of wild tree products 
by preserving trees for themsclves? gomething they 
Presently do only on a limited scale behind their kitchens. 
And this disjunction may give rise to more serious 
tensions in future if further land use changes reduce the 


quality and availability of forest and fallows as alternative 
gathering grounds, 


Conclusion 


This example begins to show how a focus on gendered 
divisions and relations of labour, responsibility, rights 
and interests can help reveal both how resource management 
changes come about and what they mean for different 
people. Although women's particular experiences can be 
extracted from such analysis, they cannot be understood 
outside the context of gender relations in resource 
management and use: relations which are in turn affected 
by wider cultural ideas and social and political | 
processes, Furthermore this more inclusive approach can 
identify differences between women - and cross=sex 
coalitions of interest, such as between wives and young 
men = which an excusive focus on women obscures. In 
this sense ‘gender’ really becomes a proxy for a range 

Gf sociai differcnces which affect: resource management, 
of which male-female differences are only) one, albeit 
important, part. 


While a gendered resource use approach helps avoid 
some of the analytical traps identified earlier in 
this paper, it also opens up new opportunities. From 
the environmental angle, it is possible to see how 
Changing gender relations - such as in control over 
crops or money - alter resource management practices, 
with tangible ecological effects. From the gender 
angle, looking at environmental change from a micro-= 
political economy perspective provides the useful 


opportunity to analyse gender relations in a way which 
puts resource issucs right up front. 


The policy implications which chsh aid edi of auc a view 
are very different from the ‘women s projects 
advocated by dominant ‘women and environment 
@iscussions. Firstly, an understanding of gender 
divisions gives scope for identifying whether joint 
or segregated activities are the most appropriate 
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basis for development, for working towards reinforcing 
men's and women's shared and complementary siecle dle 
and for resolving specific disjunctions between people's 
responsibilities on one hand, and their rights and 
control on the other (cf. Rocheleau 1990). In the Gola 
forest case, safeguarding women's rights to food and 

oil seed bearing trees would be a pertinent example of 
the latter. Considering incentives for men as well 

as women helps avoid the traps of marginalisation or 
take-over which narrowly-focused women's projects | 
often fall into. Secondly, recognising that natural 
resource management implicates dynamic gender conflicts 
and power relations suggests that interventions designed 
by outsiders are unlikely ever to work as expected, 
They do not transform static situations, but shape 
Ongoing processes of change. Participatory planning 
procedures which allow different social groups to 
voice their concerns, and which can work through 
conflicts as they arise, are therefore the most 
appropriate basis for environmental interventions. 


Over the last two decades gender studies have brought 
many constructive refinements to early ‘women in 
development' approaches. Gender analysis of rural 
production systems, as part of these developments, 

is nothing new. It is high time for the same ob age Bake FSR 
analysis to gain prominence within the current round 
of environmental concern, 2 
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WOMEN'S RIGHTS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE; AGENDA FOR 1990s. 


N.RsMADHAVA MENON 
Women's. Rights. and the Indian Constitution: 


Peecueiies in: status and of hepaeweneteas 
discrimination on the basis of sex, immoral traffic-in 
women and enforcement of disabilities on disadvantaged 
sections of the people including women are violative of 
thebasic structure of the Constitution, There are clear 
Fundamental Rights enshrined in the Constitution to | 
effectively remedy such: abuses of human dignity and 
freedom. The Indian Constitution is the best tila wantee 
for equality and social justice to everyone particularly 
women who, for long, suffered injustices and discrimina- 
tion based on a variety of customs and PEACE CR? sanc- 
tified by law, religion anda authority. oe 


The Constitutional strategy for restoring 
human dignity ane cancer, justice is three-fold, These 
include: 


(a) While: guaranteeing ee and equal 
rights as Fundamental. Rights enforceable against 
the state through Constitutional jurisdiction, 
Indian Constitution provides for "protective 
discrimination" in favour of women, under which 
State is enabled to adopt special provisions 
(including reservation) to improve the Status 
and (SEDO REG EC ce of women. unequely. placed; 


(b) Certain principles OF State Policy ‘coneumental: 
for the governance of the country have been 
laid down by theConstitution itself under which | 
the State has been directed to secure equal 
pay for equal work for both men: and women, 
provide maternity. relief as well as “equal justice 
and free legal aid; ch 


(c). Recognizing ‘the fact that gender di soviminatton 
‘ds not only the. result of State action but also 
that of individual citizens, the Constitution 
of India has stipulated certain judicially enforce- 
able Fundamental Duties under which every citizens 
4s obliged to renouncé*priactices derogatory to 
the dignity of women and to develop scientific 
ci and humanism. on their social relationships. 
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Under the Indian Constitution therefore, 
women tk entitled not only to claim equal rights 
with men but are eligible under certain situations to. 
enjoy rights and entitloments not available to men. 
Acknowledging the need to raise the status of women, 
Constitution has empowered the State-and its agencies 
to resort to affirmative action in respect of education, 
health, employment, representation in political activities 
etc., which indeed are laudable steps towards gender 
justice and an egalitarian social order. 


Government's Action to fulfil the Constitutional Mandate: 


The performance of the Legislature, Executive i 
and Judiciary both at the Central and State levels in 
discharging the Constitutional mandate on gender 
justice is on all accounts unsatisfactory. It may be 
characterised as "little done, vast undone". On the 
legislative side, during the last four decades the 
country saw the enactment of a vast variety of pro- 
women laws some Of which are the following: 


The Equal Remuneration Act, 1976; The 
Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971; 
The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961; The Prevention 
Of Immoral Traffic Act, 1986; The Indencent 
Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act, 
1986; The Family Courts Act, 1984: The Muslim 
Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 
1986; Hindu Marriage Act, 1955; Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956; The Commission of Sati (Prevention) 
Act, 1987; The Maharashtra Regulation of Use 
Of Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques Act, 1988, 


Similarly, there are numerous decisions of 
the various High Courts and the Supreme Court of the 
country which struck down anti-women provisions of the 
law and actions of the government and interpreted relevant 
provisions to the advantage of equal justice for women. 
Among these decisions which have helped to develop a 
néw jurisprudence favourable to women are the following: 


1. Air india Vs.Nergesh Meerza, AIR 1981 S.C.1829 

2. 820; B.Muthanma Vs.Union of India, AIR 1979 

Je P.Banerjee Vs.Sm.Swapna Banriendan, ie 1981 
Ca.123 ihe 

4. P.Sagar & Ors, VecStats Of A.P., AIR 1966 A.P.165 

Se Sheela Barge Vs.State of Maharashtra, AIR 


1983 S.C.378 


2.286 


6. Soumithri-Vishhnu Vs. Union of india AIR 1985 
SC 1618 | ) 
7. Shobha Rani Vs.Madhukar Reddy, AIR 1988 SC 121 
8. Prathibha Rani Vs.Suraj Kumar, (1985) 2 S82CeC.370 
9. Mohd,.Ahmed Khan Vs.Shah Bano Begum, AIR 1985 S.C.1730 
10, Bharat Heavy Plastics and Vessele Ltd. ATR 1985 


A.P.207. 


It is perhaps at the implementation level that 
‘the gap between promise and performance is quite pronounced. 
The Executite did show occassional interest in programmes 
ana activities directed towards improving the status and 
conditions of women. The National Committee on the Status 
of Women (1971-74) identified the causes for backwardness 
among women and recommended several measures for planned 
development of education, health and welfare of women. 
Through the Central Social Welfare Board and Mahila Mandals, 
several maternity and child welfare services were taken 
up early during the Seconda Five Year Plan. Social defence 
and social health programmes were also organized through 
Departments of Social Welfare of State and Central Govern- 
ments. Family Planning and health care of pregnant women 
also received attention though not adequate to the needs 
and requirements. Several State Goverriments and the 
Centr=1 Government estab] shed Ministries and Departments 
exclusive?y¥ ecncacde® 54 rome, § development. The 
usual committees and commissions were set up from time 


? “to time to’prepere stacus reports and produce action 


plans to organize bettér implementation of the Constitu- 
tional goals in respect of development of women and equal 
- justice to them. Among these reports, three are particu- 
larly noteworthy though nothing much was implemented out 
of their recommendations. — i: ei | 
The Report of the National Commission on 
Self-Employed Women and Women’ in the Informal Sector 
—(1987-'88) titled "Shramshekti" outlined a number of 
comprehensive proposals to enlarge scope of economic 
opportunities for women, to promote their occupational 
health and to ensure’ social security and human dignity 
to then. The National Perspective Plan for Women, 
1988-200 A.D. prepared by a core Group set up by the 
Department of Women & Child Development of the Union 
Government raised expectations on many fronts of 


Pa i ye 


ntal activity concerning women, This _ 
tare tocar ita! taeedet oa areas such as violence 
against women, discrimiantory family relations law 
and property rights, exploitative employment practices 
and lack of access to justice and legal aid as key 
issues deserving special attention. A Uniform Civil 
Code for all citizens by the year 2000 A.D. was nart of 
its recommendation. A National Commission for Women 
and State Commissions for Women were promised to ve cet 
up to follow up implementation of laws for women and to 
co-ordinate efforts in this regard. 


'Yet another national initiative during this 
period was to examine the problems of women in the 
criminal correctional process in general and in prisons 

in particular. The Expert Committee On Womén Prisoners 
(1986-'87) gave a series of recommendations to ensure 

the dignity of women in police processes and in custodial 
situations, Finally, the National Expert Committee on 
Legal Aid (1973) also devoted a full Chapter of its 
‘report in suggesting ways for increasing access to justice 
for women and Organizing legal aid for then. 


Anyone concerned with the legal status of 
women would be impressed by reading the equality 
provisions of the Constitution and the innumerable laws 
and programmes directed towards the protection and welfare 
Of women. Of course, there is still scope for further 
legislation in achieving ocnder justice in all spheres 
Of life. Nevertheless in the last forty years anda more 
the’ record ‘of the State in this regard appears on the 
face of it to be impressive, 


But, what is the ground r-ality? It is one 
of non implementation, indifferent implementation and 
implementation in parts and pieces. The System and its 
personnel have somehow maintained the dualism between 


is true with women, children Scheduled castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Similar other disadvantaged sections 
Of people. The blame for this is to be largely ownea 


not totally free from responsibility. 
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W ‘ | 
omen‘'s Rights ane Politics; 


In this cegard it i : inc 

ite s interesting to note 
> eset Ci nae espa different political parties 
“ei tnatig ps ea pa 1991) have to offer for women 
So aa ti tinier ongress promises to check the 

’ ppress immoral traffic, reserve 30 
percent seats in local bodies and implement ith 
vigour the National Perspective Plan and ‘tip 1 
ee palin The National Front will ys Pag 

arenta , 
laws, provide se th oe Gage US Se ctylh oe ita ey a 
implement. 30 percent reservation for bine . is 28 
bodies. The Bharatiya Janata Party nefare peialbe tats 1 
share in husband's wealth, employment as ceneoy baat 
more hostels and homes, smokeless chulas, more eanty 8 
courts and a commission to look into their problems sf 
Communist Party will take stern measures against tr i 
ties and:crimes on women, end At cc aenekion in Bee py 
ment and pay, improve working conditions, grant equal 
property rights and implement social security schemes 
for women workers in the unorganized sector. From the 
statements made, it appears that all political parties 
are concerned with the non-implementation of Constitutional 
promises concerning women and they are prepared to 
implement them on a priority basis. 


Agenda for Action in the 1990s? 


Given ‘the findings of the Committ: e and 
Commissions On woWwen aid the experiences of the past, 
one may suggest the following approaches for better 
implementation of the equality guarantee of the 
Constitution: | ; 


(a) The Uniform Civil Code for all citizens promised 
by Article 44 of the .Constitution and proposed under the 


Perspective Plan pe taken up as a priority item in 
the legislative agenda of the Tenth Lok Sabha. 


It is universally admitted that all religion 
or custom based personal laws and family relation-= 
ships have been discriminatory to women in varying 
degrees. Social attitudes have been structured in such 
a family setting and retionalised on the basis Of a 
pre-conceived role of women in family and in society. 
The Indian Constitution has suddenly turned many 
aspects of the religion-based personal laws relating 
to marriage, separation, maintenance, custody and 
guardianship of children, succession, inheritance etc. 
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i antially deteriuined status Of women, 

i sel a ying to ea. Ordinarily, these laws would 
have been radically changed to suit the Constitutional 

norms: immediately after the commencement of the Consti- 
tution. This did not happen partly because of the lack 
of organized pressure from women groups and partly as 

a result of a wrong impression on the nature and scope 
of religion freedom under the Constitution, . 


Though a Uniform Civil Code may not make women 
equal in society, yet its absence can certainly perpe- 
tuate the existing discriminatory practices and provide 
legitimacy to dangerous customs and superstitious beliefs 
prejudicial to women's dignity and rights. The distri- 
bution of property rights can make a great different 
in man-woman relationships within the family as well as 
- Outside. The concept of matrimonial property and its 
- disposition demand careful attention in the proposed code, 


(b) Closely related to the Uniform Civil Code 

idea is the strengthening of the institution of 

Family Court and streamlining its procedures and reliefs 
to deliver gender justice in all aspects of family rela- 
tionships, be they civil or criminal matters. 


Family Court evolved out of constant demand 
from women groups in the country. Today it is mutilated, 
deformed and defiled even in the few places where they 
are established. If it were to function in the usual 
style of ordinary District Courts dealing with matrimonial 
disputes, it hardly helps to deliver equal justice to 
women, Let the entire legal framework including proce- 
dures and reliefs now available in the Family Court be 
looked afresh in the light of the Uniform Civil Code 
and be made an integral part of that code. If the system 
requires radical surgery in its process, it shall not be 
disposed of with minor cosmetic treatments, 


(c) Violence and cruelty against women have, of late, 
assumed alarming Proportions. Rape law has been repeate- 
dly amended by Parliament enhancing punishment, and 
creating the offence of ‘custodial rape’. Domestic 


the Evidence Act. The Prevention of Immoral Traffic Act 
was strengthened and The Dowry Prohibition Aét streamlined 
in the hope that women in distress would receive better 
treatment from their Oppressors and from legal institutions. 
Despite all these legisl tive me sures, crimin-1 
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statistics reveol Azrerersing crimes cgainst women 
including young girls. Even the State app2ratus 

designed to give protection to women is reportedly behaving 
im amanner which aggravates the malady. 


The Expert Committee on Women Prisoners felt 
the need for clear statement of the criminal justice 
policy by the State followed by 2 comprehensive Criminal 
Code on the lew and procedure vis-a-vis women, Perhaps 
like the Prevention of Atrocities (Against Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes) Act of 1990, there is need 
for an extreme legislxative measure to protect the dignity 
of women against criminal exploitation, In any case, 
the procedural laws concerning police, proseaution, 
courts, legal aid, prisons and correctional institutions 
need a fresh look in their dealings with women if gender 
justice in the criminal process were to become closer to 
reality in. the near future. ; 


(a) Another issue of great significance for women's 
development is in respect of employment and social 
security for women in the unorganized and rural sectors. 
The available statutory provisions in this regard are 
feeble and inadequate. The Shramshakti Report and the 
Perspective Plan contain many ideas which are awaiting 
legislative recognition. It requires major policy shifts 
dn a number of areas and administrative and financial 
support commensurate to the tasks involved. It is not 
for the Government alone to implement the policy The 
priv: se sector has a grec - role to play. ded 


(e) Finally, the most devisive factor in the delivery 

of equal justice for women, lies in fair and expeditious 
implementation of the rights and entitlements already 
guaranteed by the laws and the Constitution. Implementatior 
ig all the more difficult when attitudes sre not suppor- 
tive, resources are extremely limited, and the machinery 

is non-cooperative if not positively inimical to the 

tasks assigned. In such a situation how does one go 

about in a democratic set-up for seeking justice using 

the resource Of law?_ , 


Legal Aid Committees have recommended a multi- 
dimensional approach to get the administrative system 
function in the desired diréction. Firstly, with the 
support of voluntary agencies and the media, an awareness 
of rights and responsibilities will have to be generated 
on the personnel of the system as well as on the con- 
sumers of justice. Secondly, an independent agency | 
must co-ordinate, oversee and intervene in the adminis- 
trative process to ensure effective implementation of 
the laws. In this regard the Commission of Women now 
set up in Kerala demends attention, Thirdly, personal 


wy a ’ I aN, 
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ins utional accountability should ve fixed 

joe oteahla tina ncs ee pkebed y of specified laws concerning 

women. Fourthly, judicial reforms should be introduced 

to provide free legal 7id. to promote social action ; 
litigation and to dispense meaningful remedies as dispensed 
by writ courts. Courts should peform an educational 

role as well with increased public participation and 

with enhanced flexibility in procedures and reliefs. 


Law. does not operate in vacuum, The social 
processes interact. with legal processes and limit its 
reach and efficacy. Law cannot lag much behind public 
opinion; nor can law be far ahead of the mores and 
practices of a given society. The gap between policy 
and performance can possibly be’ reduced by a responsible 
media, an educated citizenry,. an active judiciary and a 
dynamic professional organization. The challenge before 
us is to mobilise as many of these forces on as many 
fronts as possible in a dynamic socio-legal action 
programme. | 


Rule of law and constitutional government are 
valuable acquisitions in a democracy. They have to 
be necessarily preserved while agitating for fundamental 
freedoms and social justice. Law is’a great resource of 
the weak in this democratic struggle. People have to 
be endowed with the capabilities to use that resource 
intelligently and decisively. Social mobilisation in 
this regard is the task of social action groups and 
publ_s-spirited individu 1s in the community. Restruc- 
turing of society and its institutions on egalitarian 
_ principles is managed by the very same people in 
_ society whose attitudes and behaviour are the subjects 
‘Of change ‘through law. lence,” some uegree Of distortion 
and delay are inevitable. But the success of the democre-- 
tic experiment lies in letting the process continue 
with greater vigour and determination, 
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On. female extermination - Women watch 


The Hindu, 1993 July 18 


More than four decades ago, our newly liberated 
Nation adopted a Constitution under which every citizen, 
regardless of caste, creed, or sex was guaranteed equality. 
It further directed the government to take necessary 

steps to protect and promote the welfare of vulnerable 
sections of the population, especially women and children. 
Many laws were made or amended to ensure that atrocities 


and injustices against women would be punished, if not 
prevented. | 7 


| It cannot but trouble our conscience, then, that 
women are being annihilated in our country by the simple 
device of not allowing them to be born; and if they do. 
mistakenly enter the world, the further expedient of 
killing or starving them to death is used. To many 
readers, this will appear to be the dramatic, strident 
exaggeration of some man-hating feminist. Tragically, 
G2 36 het so, “@ | a es | 


The truth of the matter, as borne out by statistics 
from all over the country, is that female genocide is 
occurring on a scale unprecedented in our history. And 
these statistics have been collected by machinery like 
the Reyistrar General of © adia, the Naticnal Sample 
Survey, anc rescevch centres.- none of which * ean even 
remotely be accused of being biased in favoured of 
women . act ae A Hon eee 


Consider, for instance, a recent report on the 
front page of a leading national daily:. it states that 
if current trends continue in the state of Rajasthan, 
women will constitute less than one-third of the 
population by the turn of the century. The reasons 
cited are the growing numbers of female foetuses 
aborted after amniocentesis, and the murder of girls 
either at birth, or in their early years through 
slow starvation and withholding of prompt medial care, 


In South India, we are fond of priding ourselves 
on our more wivilised and progressive attitudes and 
culture, especially towards women. Some of this 
seemed justified when serious: demographic and 
economic studies on the status of women indicated 
that a higher value was placed on the female in 


rice-growing areas, since female labour was essential 
to rice cultivation. Yet, a recent listing of India's 
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5,000-odd community development blocks by sex-ratio 
showed that three blocks in Salem district alone have 
the lowest female sex-ratio in the entire country. [In 
other words, in these blocks, there are only around 
600-700 females for every 1,000 males. Interestingly. 
Uslampatti, which earned ill-fame in the national media 
for its socially-sanctioned practice of female infan- 
ticide, is not among the ‘terrible three'., Whither 
south India's vaunted high status of women ? 


_ The slow extermination of the girl child and 
amniocentesis-linked abortion of female foetuses is 
threatening the very future of women in our society. 
Some would like to dismiss these trends as being limited 
to poor, illiterate and backward communities, steeped 
in outdated superstitions and customs. Unfortunately, 
the data shows that female foeticide (after sex-deter- 
mination tests), for example, is prevalent in all 
classes and communities, urban and rural. In fact 
today, affluent couples in our larger cities can - and 
do - avoid this messy procedure altogether, by going 
in for the new sex pre-selection methods, and thus 
only conceive sons - god and technology willing. 


The arguments in favour of sex-determination 
technologies show that the son-preference syndrome, 
far from being challenged or uprooted, is being 
upheld in bizarre ways, including the claim that 
it will eventually lead to an improvement in women's 
Social »osition. 


First, practitioners of amniocentesis-based 
female foeticide believe they are rendering a great 
service to society of preventing the birth of girls 
who, being unwanted, may be neglected, abused and 
ill-treated throughout their lives, if not killed by 
other means. As a famous social scientist once 
asked, "Is it really better to be born and left to 
die than to be killed as a foetus ?" Many also feel 
they are helping hapless women Whose lives will be 
made miserable if they give birth to daughters - 
Saving them, in fact, from mental and physical torture, 
And last but not least, they are very nobly saving 
parents from the debt and financial calamity of huge 
dowry payments, 


Second, the good old population control argument 
is advanced, but with many new twists and turns. As 
ft mentioned in my last column, many believe that by 
reducing the poll of women in the population, birth © 
rates will fall, and the: nation saved from the brink 
Of disaster, Meanwhile, the declining number of 
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Sonelee will lead to an increase in their status - sine 
ere won't be enough to go around, 


iy Salen (il) logic of these arguments is stunning: it 
ng amount to saying that the only way to improve 

€ condition of women is to exterminate them. Hitler 
would be proud of this rationale - after all, his 
justification for the mass-murder of Jews, gypsies, 
Slaves and the mentally-retarded was not dissimilar; 
he believed he was creating a healthier society for 


all the long run. And he, too, justified the means 
by the end, 


The facts, unfortunately, belie such arguments. 
The situation of women in communities with low female 
populations - usually as a result of female infanticide - 
is worse, not better, than in other groups. Polyandry, 
which is common in such communities, is mistakenly 
taken as a sign of high female status; in fact, studies 
show that these women are doubly oppressed and restri- 
cted by their menfolk and have little or no control 
over family assets or even their own bodies. They 
become slaves to many men, rather than one. Various 
forms of violence against women - rape, sexual hara- — 
ssment, bride-burning, wife-beating, etc. are more 
prevalent in regions with lower proportions of women. 
In contrast, women's status is much higher in Kerala, 
the only state in India where the sex-ratio favours 
women. 7 


By committing teilaic genocide on such a vast scale, 
either by traditional means or with new technological 
weapons, we are also refersing nature's most fundamental 
laws. : 


Nature, in its infinite wisdom, actually made the 
female of the species biologically stronger = because 
it knew that the survival of any species depends on the 
health and fecundity of the female, not the male. It 
needs but a few males for any species to survive and 
propagate itself; but when females become a minority, 
their very survival is threatened. That is why nature 
decrees that more females are conceived and born than 
males; that the female infant is biologically stronger 
and has better survival chances in infancy than the 
male; and that women outlive men. This is evident in 
societies which give both sexes equal access to 


nourishment and health cares 
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The mania for male heirs - which is itself a 
telling indicator of sociai uecay - Seems to have 
intensified and spread with development and ‘moder- 
nisation'. Little wonder that the United-Nations' 
Human Development Report ranks India a miserable 121 
(out of 160) in the Human Development Index - well 
below much poorer countries like Ghana, Burma,. and 
even Pakistan. We have earned this ignoble place 
among the nations of the world because virtually every 
statistic which goes into calculating the human 
-development index betrays our inhuman: treatment 

- O£ women. 


SHRILATHA PATLIWALA 
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Persisting travails of Eve 


LAW OF CRUELTY, ABETMENT OF SUICIDE. AND DOWRY DEATHS: 


By Vijayrao Mohite and Vandana Chavan. The Bar Council 
Of Maharashtra & Goa. Rs. 450. 


: One of the major victims of violations of human 
rights and gender injustices is women. Women's cause 
1S world cause. But the most advanced countries leave 
women in the cold, The former Soviet Union was 
assumed to practise equal treatment in social and 
economic affairs. But now, revelations to the contrary 
have come to light. As for the U.S. it has not given 
a constitutional guarantce for women's equality. What 
is worse, the Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Discrimination Against Women ‘thas not been 
ratified by the U.S. Senator Paul Simon, in a letter 
to President Clinton, recognises that there is still 
no nation. in the world where the discrimination gap 
between the two genders has been eliminated. Small 
wonder many countries treat the female sex unjustly. 


The United Nations has, in a series of instruments, 
set standards by which laws can eliminate all forms of 
injustice to women. The Declaration on the elimination 
of discrimination against women, the Convention on the 
elimination of all forms of discrimination against 
women and the like are of universal application. 
Conditions vary from country to country and the kinds 
of cruelty and covert-overt terrorism to which women 
are peculiarly vulnerable also differ with clime and 
time and community consciousness. India has many 
religions; but almost all of them display some 
measure of inhumanity and inequality as between man 
and woman notwithstanding the rhetoric of the 
Constitution and quotations from scriptures, 


A comprehensive study of gender justice 
particularly with focus on criminal jurisprudence 
is found in the exhaustive work by Vijaya Rao Mohite 
and Vandana Chavan. The claim of the authors about © 
the importance of the subject and its poignance 
receives my complete endorsement Mohite and 
Chavan in their prefatory note states 
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"Of late, probabl, no other branch of criminal 
law is more importance Cuan ie ole relating to 
cruelty, abetment of suicide and dowry deaths of 
married women. If one looks to the recent pattern 
of criminal litigation, cases under, Sections 498-A, 
306 and 304--B,, Indian Penal .code have been on the 
increase, so much so that every second, third or 
fourth sessions case in most of the districts is a 
case involving these offences. This book is the 
first of its kind which is exclusively devoted to 
this important branch of criminal law, 


we have tried to make this book as comprehensive 
as possible. Not a single conceivable point has been 
left untouched in the preparation of this book. We 
have tried to make this book exhaustive, eminently 
informative and sclf-contained to cover the entire 
range on this subject". |. | 


| The value of the work is enhanced by the fact 
that the text of the relevant legislations, the 
principles behind the provisions and the case-law 
erystallised by judicial pronouncements are all 
‘collected with painstaking precision, enormous erudi- 
tion and constructive sugg.;tions. Seven hundred 
pages of legal learning, svenning a variety of 
subjects like cruelty in mitrimonial law, with the 
new pr visions of law and su, portive facts and 
figures, amd proposals for ..provement in the law 
consume considerable space. hae | 


| One of the pathological, features of Indian 
womanhood is suicide, attempt to commit suicide, 
abetment of suicide and so on. It may be true 

that female suicide is not peculiar to India; but 

a comparative study of the laws in England and 
India backed by suicide stati:tics brings out the 
dimensions of the Indian misfcrtune. The authors 
have given us an elaborate te atment of the laws and 
the facts of suicide and atti tupt to commit suicide 
as well as abetment to suicide vis a vis women. 

The changing judicial attitudes which have great 
relevance in the application. of laws also find a 
Place in the book. When we. deal with abetment of 
Suicide, dowry deaths and sti cases come to our 
mind, judges and policemen satter. The legislature 
has amended the laws to protect women and the texts 
are given in the book. The.*vidence Act has under-« 
gone changes, such, for instance, as Sec. 113A, 


pehige Commission of Sati (Preve ition) Act 1987 and the 
reasons for such an enactment nave been explained in 


the book and its Constitutional validity examined. 
These details are useful. . 


The most important chapters of the book are 
devoted to cruelty in the criminal law relating to 
women, Sec. 498 A of ‘the, Indian Penal Code, sece 113 A 
& B of the Evidence Act, the insertion of Sec. 304. B in 
the Indian Penal Code and many other amendments fill 
the pages of the book with meaningful discussions. 
Dowry deaths have become a pervasive social pathology 
and a die-hard terrorist presenc- in Indian life, to 
combat which legislative measures under the Penal Code 
ana the Evidence Act have been resorted to generally. 
~The law is stringent, the punish™rnt is severe. | Legal 

provisions to track down culprit? have been enacted but 
the tragic fact remains that the c™ronic crime trend 
shows no sign of decline. 


The book is mainly confined: t> omen and to cruelty 
in matrimonial life. Even so, the ahnaging exhaustive- 
ness of the work, a little too proli-, shows the 
considerable commitment of the authors to the cause of 
the dignity of womanhood in India. “perhaps,.the book 
consisting of 702 pages could have been condensed but 
when -we regard the theme as one which affects half 
of humanity, namely womankind, the profusion of pages 
is permissible, : iis epee Poet 

The Bae Guunvid ol Leharaentre and Goa have shared 
their concern for the humane cause and fuaved the 
treatise which truly provides the reader, + y and 
> egal, WEEN a Maks of information systematizelly | 
arranged. Perhaps, this heavy volume, having regard 
to the materials accumulated, cannot be said to be 
over-priced at. RS. 4505. Mey be, a paper-back sition 
will bring, it within the reach 0% the middle chess 
reaaer. : wlan | ; 


Viel, Krishna Iyer 
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Women and self-esteem 


(Gloria Steinem - Revolution from Within) 
A Book of Self-Esteem 
(Corgi Books, 1993) 


A recent book which has been on top of the best seller 
lists of the New York Times Book Review for several 
weeks now is about women's self-esteem. It is by Gloria 
Steinem, for mer editor of Ms. magazine and author of 
two previous books: the scintillating "Outrageous Acts 
and everyday Rebellions" and a fascinating biography of 
the ill-fated Marilyn Monroe, 


In her new book Ms. Steinem, finds the self- 
‘esteem of western women uniformly low. One shudders 

even to think of the plight of their Indian counterparts. 
To give just one example of the former:. Eleanor Roosevelt. 
When asked if she had any regrets about her life, she 
just saids "Just one, I wish I had been prettier®, 
Jacqueline Kennedy who occupied the White House as the 
nation's. First Lady, somewhat later, couldn't have 
complained on that account. But it just shows it is 

not enough to be First Lady, you have to be pretty 

as well. In India, of the decades since Independence, 
Sonia Gandhi alone passes the test with flying colours. 
Quite a few wives of our political top brass would 

appear to have had problems here, trying desperately 

to look young and turn the clock back, | 


Being tall and angular, Eleanor couldn't manage 
to look ladylike but she bravely forced her rather 
guttural voice a notch higher producing an odd Crackling 
sound that became a favourite target for her critics, 
When Eleanor discovered her husband's amorous liaisons 
(as "pretty" Jacqueline herself was to, for her better 
half, John F, Kennedy, had quite a harem which 
included Marilyn Monroe), she was not exactly amused, 
She became anorexic (rather like Lady Diana, more 
recently, and for much the same reason) and had 
difficulty in keeping food down in times of emotional 
anxiety. Remarkable woman that she was, Eleanor rose 
above marital betrayals to become one of the world's 
most humane leaders, But till the end she was haunted 
by the spectre of her personal ugliness. . This was 
because of a basically low self-image, 


ie NE image in women would seem directly related 
("The ee acts According to a study by Naomi Wolf 
Sethe ay Myth: How Images of Beauty Are Used Against 
Ai'seat3 New York, 1991), while only one in ten men was 
8 isfied with his body image, the ratio for women 
Was an alarming one in three. At least in such matters 
the Situation in India wouldn't be very different. 
Sri Devi's nose surgery, Khushboo's hormone injections 
early on to accelerate her growth would seem to 
underscore my point. (Shockingly, even that sexy 
Hollywood starlet, Julia Roberts, had 'lip implants' 
for her role as hooker in "Pretty Woman"). 


Gloria Steinem, herself, seems to have been a 
victim of poor body-image, She admits to being a 
"foodaholic," that.is “one who can't keep food in her 
house". She still tries to keep healthy "one day at 
a time" because, basically, she continued to feel" 

I'm not a thin woman, I'm a fat woman who's not fat 

at the moment." She ended up as "a mousy girl with 
harlequin glasses and a ponytail who had turned herself 
into a mysterious Holly Golightly overnight." It was 
60s feminism which helped. her to free herself from the 
role model that she internalised from the wafer-thin 
Audrey Hepburn character in "Breakfast at Tiffany's. 


Steinem now switched to "a simple comfortable, 
jeans-sweater-and-boots uniform" for a whole decade 
before changing, yet again. to "soft, comfortable, 
semi-androgynous clothes fur everyday and a pool of 
fanciful clothes shared with friends ... for an 
occasional party or dancing at night". Stitt, the 
press referred to her as "the pretty one, jeans and ~ 
all" although Steinem resented this "reduction of 
feminism to form without content." She, of course, 
didn't trust the press's image of her; instea ae 
just kept hiding in my uniform of jeans, hair and 
sunglasses hoping that other women wouldn't be 
alienated by what the media. had said." It was only 
when she saw herself on TV that self-acceptance began 
because "our media craziness makes us think what we 
see on the screen is almost more real than reality". 
This also led. her to do "less envying, judging or 
worrying about women. based on their appcarance since 
jt now drawned on me that one can never know how 
others see themselves" (italics mine). 
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Changing one's body image can never lead to 
self-acceptance unless que us clear it is not done 
‘merely to gain approval from others. As Ms. Steinem 
remarks; "Do we understand that we are equally valuable 
with or without it ? ‘(If the answer:*is no, then the 
external change won't work? at least, not unless an 
internal one precedes and accompanies it"). Not 
surprisingly, the main title of Ms. Steinem's book is: 
"Revolution from Within". She herself is modest in 
her own self-appraisal. She doesn't write like one 
who has successfully completed her own inner "revolu- 
tion". Her book is just a "progress report" of one 
who's still trying. For instance, while living in 
India for two years she "loved wearing sarces and koh! 
in my eyes" = testimony to the. difficulty of living 
purely from within! 


In spite of an ingrained bias "against any body 
change that isn't necessary" she did manage "to remove 
some of the fat over my eyes so that I can now wear 
sleep-in contact lenses." So no more of those horrendous 
sunglasses behind which she hid like so many aging 
women - Greta Garbo comes to mind at once but there 
are plenty of examples nearer home. [In spite of all 
her inner changes, Ms. Steinem admits to still getting 
two calls a day, one enquiring if she is pregnant and 
the other if she has had e face-lift. Her answer to 
both i not only one of tl: wittiest but also one of 
the best things in the book. It could well serve as a 
credo for many single, childless working women: "No, 
I’m not pregnant or likely to be, unless tere's 
another star in the kast ana no, I haven't had a face- 
lift ~ I'm just now getting used to the face I have 
and don't plan on changing it". Facc-lifts! Breast 
(and, now, lip) implants' Chin-tucks ! The list can 
be endless. (All to acquire that commercial, idealised 
"femine look" so harsh and unkind to real and diverse 
female bodies. | 

In the earlier collection of essays, "Outrageous 
Acts and Everyday Rebellions" (Signets New York, 1986), 
Ms. Steinem gives us an amusing anecdote involving the 
Singing star, Judy Holliday, & scems that when Miss 
Holliday went for a move. interview, the head of the 
studio in ia sudden access of passion chased her aground 
the desk, Whereupon the exasperated’ starlet reached 
inside her dress, pulled out her falsies and handed 
them to the movie tycoon Sayings "Here, I think this 
1S what you are looking for". There must be a lesson 
in this, probably apocrypal story, somewhere for both 
lascivious movie tycoons and aspiring starlets. aA 
book for all women of all ages. 


T. Ge. VAIDYANATHAN 
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Lost horizons 


For the sexually abused gir 
: girl child, there appears to 
be no light at the end of the tunnel 


Even Jack the Ripper would have been kinder. 
Four-year-old Anuradha was carried away by two drunk 
youths on September 9 last year. Liquor was poured 
down her throat and she was thrashed with an iron rod, 
The unconscious child was then raped by the duo. Her 
mother, 30 year-old Sharda, who had gone looking for 
her, found Anuradha's naked body sandwiched between 
the two youths, who were fast asleep. They made good 
their escape, but were apprehended. 


Another incident in Surat, a fallout of the post-— 
Ayodhya communal frenzy, is as gory. Fiftecn-year-old 
Ayesha's nightmare stands out from among the many 
incidents of unparalleled brutality, sadism and per- 
version that shook the country's conscience. The girl 
was returning to her village by the Surat-Bhusaval 
Express. The train was stopped by hocdlums who 
stabbed her in the chest and took turns to rape her. 
And that didn't satiate their depraved desires. They 
thrust iron rods into her private parts and pushed 
her out. * 


The two incidents are «among hundreds that have 
etchec a trail of anguish on the psyche of the victims 
and their ‘Kin. Acutcly Gisturbing is the fact that 
cases of paedophilia (rape of children below 10 years) 
have been rising alarmingly. Nearly one fourth of the 
reported rape victims are minors. And shocking as 

it may seem, even two-month-olds have been raped! 


According to a study conducted by the National 
Crime Records Bureau (NCRB), Uttar Pradesh recorded 
the maximum number of cases — 546 in 1991. Madhya 
Pradesh accounted for 232 cases. 


Interestingly, the Union Territores of Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Dadar and Nagar Haveli, Daman 
and Diu and Lakshadweep had a very low incidence 
such caseS. And a similar trend was observed in 
north-eastern states. Manipur being conspicuous. 


Significantly, many such cases go unreported. 
And these include incest and rape on the threat 
of blackmail. The perpetrators of such crimes are 
sexually frustrated who pick on children in a 
desperate bid to find a sexual outlet. An example 
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is the case of a man who sexually abused his 12-year-old 
niece over a period of several months. The lid blew off 
when she got pregnant. | 

Legal experts and social activists feel the: only 
Way to stem the increasing malaise is a strong and 
deterrent law. ‘The present one,. it te widely tere 
doesn't protect’ the interests of the /infant rape 
victim. In fact, the legal procedures only make it 
easier for the culprits to get away, either scot £ree 
Or with lighter punishment. 


Says Monika Das, member of the National Commission 
for Women, in a note on Child rapes; "The’ sentence 
given to the rapist is anywhere between three and 
seven years and in some cases even less than that, . But 
what the lawmakers fail to see is. the fact that the 
trauma’ of the victim. She becomes an outcaste in her 
own home and is ostracised as if she was responsible for 
for the horrifying experience", 


| Yamin Hazarika, DCP, Women's Cell, Delhi Police, 
alse feels that the penalty for child rape should 

be harsher. "Right now, the punishment for sexually 
assaulting a girl less than 12 years of age is : 
anywhere between 10 years and a life imprisonment", 
She, however, disagrees that a person accused of 
raping a minor should be awarded Capital punishment, . 
"A life term is enough". 


Sneé agrees that the need of the hour is a 


harsher sentence,. "It should be taken up in right 
earnest." In this connection, she points out that 4 
study was ordered by “20 ticntansnt Governor of Delhi 


a couple of months back, into the psychology of child 
rapists, in view of the spurt in such cases in the 
Capital. Another reason was the fact that child rape 
is more of a sexual aberration and is an immoral 

act, in contrast to the rape of'a woman. The study 
is on and a report is expected soon. 


Strangely enough, the Indian Penal Code doesn't 
differentiate between the rape of a child and the 
rape of a woman. And thc legal procedure is most 
tedious. t is indeed unfortunate that the child 
victim should be standing in the strange environment 
of a court, confused and be hardly in a position 
to think clearly.and express hersel£ freely. 

Facing the examination and recalling the traumatic 
experience is almost like being raped again. This 
can surely be avoided, since the question of consent 
does not arise in the case of a child victim, 
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Child rape, as Monika points out, is not really 
a Problem of law and order alone. There is the more 
worrying aspect of moral degradation, which can be 
directly traced to the "growing slums, which are 
a breeding ground for such offences." Take the 
Capital for example, where the spurt in child rape 
cases is cause for consternation. No less than 492 
cases were reported during the past three years. 
And the majority of them took place in jhuggis and 
resettlement colonies. This, however, does not 
take into account the fact that there are several 
cases which go unreported because of sociological and 
psychological reasons. 


As a well-known psychologist in the Capital says: 
"Rape is the ultimate violation of a woman's dignity. 
And the rape of a child is absolutely shattering for 
her at a tender age. The traumatic experience 245- 
variable causes irreparable physical and psychological 
damage." .Besides, there also is the problem of. 
rehabilitating a child wio las bcen scxually abused. 
Many a victim of rape - especially those in their 
early teens - often ends up as a prostitute. And yet 
another child whose past has been desecrated is now 
‘@enied her future. | | | 


- Ashish Mullick . 
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THE ‘Battered Halt 


Indian’ Express NR HINT oN SUNDAY AUGUST, 15, °93; 


: For women, the war against oppression is far 

. . . Ld B a 
from over. Even as they acquire the ammunition to fight 
back, they become targets of new forms of assault. 


THE litany of woes begins even before she wakes 
up to the big bad World with a wail. The woman - 
Within the womb or without - is endangered species all 
over the globe, more so in this land that dafies her 
as ‘devi'.. In ner 1lif]e-disn/t. spueted, out beotere asta 
(borne out by.the fall in the female sex-ratio ana the 
mounting ratc of focticide), she's sought to be dumped 
as an infant - the kuzhipapa who carned infamy for 
Salem -~di-strict in Tamil Nedu, 


And even if she lives to be a little.girly there 
is every chance she may end up like seven-ycar-old 
chowkidar in her South Delhi jhuggi. Or Pushpa Gupta 
in Cuttack, wno Was donc away with by her husband and 
ir. laws becausc sne failed to meet their escalating 
dov'ry demands. Or Bhanwari Devi, the saathin who was 
sukjected to gang-rape last year in Jaipur. Or more 
recently, Usha Dhiman of Saharanpur, stripped in broad 
day-ight without a soul coming to her aid. The land- 
scape of violence has da -kened over th: years. 
Accerdiiig sO @ scucy conurcted by the Department of 
women and Child Development in 1991, a rape occurs 
every 54 minutes, a molestation every 26 minutes, a 
kidnapping every 22 minted a dowry death every 

hour 42 minutes. 


It is shocking enough that women in violence-= 
prene environments ~- including the migrant labour 
Sec zor ~- are vulnerable to attack. - But “chow does one 
rationalise the increasing assaults on them by their 
so-called "protectors' - the custodians of law 
According to the National Grime Research Bureau, the \ 
number of registered cases of rape had risen to 
10,425 in 1991, with 25 per cent of the victims 
agod \.. O.« DS. 


Dowry deaths, sati, wife-battering and rape of 
adult women are crimes which have become an inextri- 
Cable part of the fabric of violence that shrouds 
Indian society. But the phenomonon of child rape is 
of more recent origin, indicating the depths of 
depravity and disoricntation to which the social order 
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ee Brinde Karat of the All India Democratic 
peaks een poi sg aap attributes the incidence of reported 
Mak mee e = high percentage of cases go unreported 

a of the stigma attached) to the social cynicism 
and apathy as also the hedonistic values that have * 
replaced the earlier norms of community and family. 


Recognising the social significance of this new 
trend, the National Commission for Women had organised 
a seminar on childrape last year. It also formed an 
important part of the deliberations at the recent 


seminar on atrocities on women held in the Capital by 
Bharat Nirman. 


The seminar placed considerable emphasis on the 
legal channels through which justice could be wrested 
by the victims. Of course, the laws encompassing crimes 
against women, such as the Dowry Prohibition Act, the 
legislation against rape and other forms of harassmcnt, 
as also the long-pending draft bill on gender pre-selec- 
tion aimed at precmpting foeticide,. are not entirely 
free of loopholes. But even in their somewhat flawed 
form, there are lacunae in implementation. 


One important factor in the miscarriage of justice 
is the lack of awareness among women about their legal 
rights. According to Malvika Karlekar, working on 4 
study of violence against women for the Centre for 
Women's Development Studics in the Capital, the 
‘women's cells set up by. th police, in ta:.dem with 
voluntary organisations 11ke Shakti Shalini which 
dispense legal ad and shelter to victims, perform 
4 very vseful function. "“T feel this is am, eree 

which the government doesn't pay adequate attention 
to, so there is a definite need for support organi- 
sations that can increase women's legal awareness and 
help them fight backs." oi. on 


It is a never-ending saga of humiliation and 
harassment, as Jayanti Patnaik, chairperson of. the 
National Commission for Women, points out. The . 
Commission, set up in 1990 in response to a demand 
by women's organisations, has taken upon itself the 
task of investigating complaints relating to the 
‘deprivation of women's rights.' This is no doubt 
an umbrella objective which would be impossible to 
achieve in toto, but the Commission would scem to 
have selectively taken up cases of violence against 
women BO as to. covers cross-section of age-groups, 
classes and categories of victims. 
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While some women activists, like Brinda Karat, 
would like the Commission to concentrate on more 
macroissucs ("we wanted the Commission to serve a 
monitoring function, not become a litigating body 
going into cach case," she says)., chairperson 
@atnaik counters that highlighting cases of violence 
against women would help awaken the consciousness of 
concerned people all over the country, and inspire 
even ordinary women with confidence to seek redressel. 


One case which attracted much publicity but 

also some criticism within the women's movement is 

the interrogation of Damodar Raut, Orissa's minister 

of panchayati raj, alleged to have outraged the modc- 
sty of 24-year-old Basanti Bara, block panchayat samiti 
Chairperson, Basanti, a tribal and Janata Dal worker, 
had sent a written complaint to thc Commission, in 
response to which the latter had summoned the minister 
for investigation, an unprecedented action which was 
interpreted in some quarters as "politically motivated", 
~~: 2 “Change Patnrarcy 4 Congresswoman, denies vehemen- 
Gey? *“Atter alt, * she points out, "the victim also 
betLonged to the gp<" 


The case assumes importance in the context of 
the escalating debate over means and ends within the 
women's movement. Thus, Pramila Dandavate, president 
of the Mahila Dakshata Samiti and a gD member herself, 
has ro. quarrels with Pat: 13ik over the simmoning of 
Rout. ‘The Commission should take up cases of 
atrocities against women irrespective of the poditical 
affiliations of the acctised," she says with commendable 
ebjectivity. What che Vn jCStS tc however, is the 
undignified and regressive gesture of presenting the 
minister with 'bangles' - a spectacle indulged in ~ 
by some pro-ruling party women's groups in the 
Capital. The Commission, according to her, should 
be scrupulous in its adherence to the canons of 
impartiality, which is: somewhat compromised by the 
fact that "most of its. members are Sympathisers of the 
ruling Congress," ms | 
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The debate over means and ends is by no 
means a semiotic exercise - it is integral to the 
search for long-term solutions. As Karat points 
out, there is need for extensive soul-searching among 
women's groups to reassess the strategies employed in 
their struggle. "The strategy of sceing a woman in 
isolation from her social and economic environment 
has failed. We have to see her irrelation to her 
4 community. Help her consciously find allies - male and 
g female - within her community," she cautions. 


And unless these bridges are built, the world 


; will never be a safe place for the Bhanwari Devis and 
4g che Usha Dhimans of our time. 


4 


- Prema Viswanathan 
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